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PHOTOGRAPHED BY IRVING PENN 


How a man ¢an still dine famously at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convincingly like a banquet. A bottle of 


Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and benevolent port wine will bring the simplest suppe1 


to its end with a fanfare of trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle 
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MR. GO-GAY GETS A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Not everybody finds as good a place to soak up the winter sun as 
Mr. G., but as Founder-member of the pleasure loving BOAC Sunshine 
Club, he is privileged. ‘“With BOAC jets to make it all so near”, he 
asks, “‘Why, who’d want to stay and face an English winter?” 
There’s room for one more! You’re a member of the BOAC 
Sunshine Club just as soon as you’ve booked that ticket—or made the 
first payment on one of the BOAC Instalment Plans. You could enrol 
tomorrow: see your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD i . 0 * A-( TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


BRANCHES 


| 


{YONOEOOPRRNREOOAUASAD ASUS VULNS 


SEND THIS OFF TODAY! 


Please send me details of the places that BOAC 
Sunshine Club Members visit. And tell me about the 
Instalment Plans, 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 


TO: ‘MR. GO-GAY’, BOAC, AIRWAYS TERMINAL, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.1. 
P = 
THUUNIUUUVHEAVPTETTUTRAUL TEL HULU TULLE A 


IN BERMUDA, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, NASSAU, CEYLON, NAIROBI AND OTHER SUN-SPOTS EVERYWHERE 
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ELEGANCE 
combined with 


DISTINCTION 


Men about town who favour the 
air of elegance combined with 
distinction prefer to wear a hat 
like the Mayfair. 


It looks so right at semi-formal 
as well as formal occasions. The 
Mayfair, made in fine fur felt, REGIE Re oh 


_ . TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
feels so right, t HATTERS 


Obtainable at good class men’s shops throughout the worid 


for self-employed persons, and others in non-pensionable employment. 
Enquire NOW from Chief Office or one of our representatives how you can use 
the Pearl pension plan, with valuable tax relief on the premiums. for your 


with 


individual needs, and 
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Dashed mesmerical, sir! 


Eyes follow the oscillating logotype... relax with every swing... 
limbs going heavy... heavier... relaxing more and more, 
Thinking only of conveying and the best way of getting it done. 
Eyes closing... hands going limp... still concentrating on conveying 
... all kinds of materials, . , all sorts of conditions. But of course...! 
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Out of trance, sigh of relief, reaches for phone, calls Horbury 350* 
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*The telephone number of Richard Sutcliffe Limited 
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Switch out Lok 
Stuffy air and 

unpleasant smells with 
the elegant new 
Vent-Axia 













Install an elegant, new Vent-Axia in your kitchen and— 
for only a few pence a week—remove lingering cooking 
smells, distasteful stuffy air, steam and condensation. 
Quiet, efficient and reliable, Vent-Axia renews the very air 
you and your family breathe. 





Ask your electrical supplier to show you the new range of 
Vent-Axia models—in four sizes—window type (in black or 
ivory) wall type (in ivory only)—all with optional extras for the 
ventilation of your choice. Or write to us for details and the 
address of your nearest stockist. Prices from £10. 


YanseAyw2 


FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 


A MEMBER OF THE HALL-THERMOTANK GROUP 


- 


“A 


~ : Victoria 2244 


VENT-AXIA LIMITED * 60 ROCHESTER | ROW ° LONDON S.W.1. 
jpon-Tyne, Bristol 


Branches at Glasgow, A h A hi Leeds, 
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“that lasts and lasts 


The economical Chilton Acculux 
Rechargeable Torch serves you bril- 
liantly for years—saving the cost of 
new batteries. Whenever necessary, 
you simply plug it into an ordinary 
mains socket or a special adaptor on 
your car dashboard, and it’s com- 
pletely recharged. Even when left 
unused, there is no loss of power or 
deterioration. 

Handsomely designed in_ ivory 
plastic, the Acculux is compact, 
weighs only 3 ounces and is fully 
guaranteed for 12 months. Most use- 
ful to own—most welcome as a gift. 


PRICE 2gns. 





¥ CHILTO 


Patent No: 823052 





ACCULUX RECHARGEABLE TORCH 


Ingenious accessories convert the 
Acculux into a map-reading light, 
magnifier, flash gun, inspection lamp 
etc. 


CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD. Hungerford, Berks. 


AP 102 





Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY-WITHOUT WORRY 






PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 









OFFER UP TO 











INTEREST 


PLUS 1% ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. 


Invest them with PINNOCK 


FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 


Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Lid. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. Est. 
1891. Assets over £ 1,000,000. 


f 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 


: The Secretary 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britian) Lid. 
17 Hanover Square London. W.1 
Tel.: Hyde Park 1151 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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WELL 
INFORMED 
CIRCLES 


management will address itself to the task of further expanding 
the business, to the gratification of well-informed circles who look 
to a bright future for the company. And they should know. 


De La Rue rely on skill for their future, not the chance con- 
catenation of tea leaves; but they are pleased to see the auguries 
are favourable. With renewed vigour a young and lively 


FORMICA PLASTICS - POTTERTON BOILERS 
DE LA RUE BANKNOTES ' COUNTING MACHINES 
TRANSPORTATION OF VALUABLES ad | ( 
DE LA RUE BULL DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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Fine and Dry Monopole 
Edwardians called it “bubbly”; debs demanded “‘fizz’’ in the 
twenties; you, modern that you are, order ‘“‘champers’’. But your 
“champers”’ differs much from ‘“‘fizz’’ or ‘“‘bubbly”’ for tastes have 
changed. You like your champagne as you like your humour— 
dry, with the hint of a bite. Today, no champagne excels fine 
Dry Monopole, 1955 or non-vintage. Dry Monopole, for la grande 
occasion, is but a ’phone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available at 
the time of going to press 


THEATRE 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-model 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 

As You Like It (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford)—good production, with Vanessa 
Redgrave a memorable Rosalind. (Repertory) 
(12/7/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)—newcomer Tom 
Courtenay in weak play about north-country 
Walter Mitty. (21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first play 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—satirical Ameri- 
can musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/61) 
Caesar and Cleopatra (Duchess)—new pro- 
duction of Shaw’s play. (6/9/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Strand)—few comic 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) 

Guilty Party (St. Martin’s)—very exciting, big 
business whodunit. (23/8/61) 

Hamlet (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor  pro- 
duction. (Repertory) (19/4/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical, 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

The Kitchen (Royal Court)—Arnold Wesker’s 
symbolical play re-cast for renewed run. 

Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Harry 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert loud. (31/5/61) 
The Lord Chamberlain Regrets (Saville)— 
disappointing revue, determinedly but vainly 
topical (30/8/61) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years’ 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—poor production. (Repertory) (12/4/61) 
The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 
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My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical 
(7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

On the Brighter Side (Comedy)—witty revue 
with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
One For The Pot (Whitehall)—new farce. 
(16/8/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

The Rehearsal (Globe)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer dashingly dotty. (Repertory) 
(31/5/61) 

Romeo and Juliet (Stratford-upon-Avon)— 
Edith Evans and Dorothy Tutin magnificent in 
average production. (Repertory) (23/8/61) 

Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

An Evening with Sammy Davis, Jr. (Prince of 
Wales)—stimulating one-man show by star 
singer-dancer-impersonator-musician and_ solid 
supporting acts. (30/8/61) 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 

Stop the World, I Want to Get Off (Queen’s)— 
Newley’s patchily good musical satire. (26/7/61) 
Tis Pity She’s a Whore (Mermaid)—new 
production. (6/9/61) 

Wildest Dreams (Vaudeville)—new  Slade/ 
Reynolds musical. (16/8/61) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


CINEMA 
| 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Ballad of a Soldier (Curzon)—Russian: a 
young soldier’s journey home in_ war-time. 
Minor but unusually entertaining. (14/6/61) 
Ben Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even 
by those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 
Black Tights (Coliseum)—Reviewed this week. 
Breathless (Academy)—French (A Bout de 
Souffle): petty crook on the run, stealing, bashing, 
loving unpredictably. Very “new wave,” but 
entertaining even for lowbrows. (19/7/61) 

La Dolce Vita (Berkeley)—The sweet life in 
Rome, on every level. Very loose and episodic, 
variously entertaining and shocking; basically 
moral. Not yet dubbed—verb. sap. (21/12/60) 
Eroica (Academy, late night show)—Polish: two 
separate stories (one amusing, one serious, both 
impressive) about the Warsaw Rising of 1944. 
(26/7/61) 

Exodus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) spec- 
tacular account of what preceded and followed the 
birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, 
character conventional. (17/5/61) 

The Guns of Navarone (Columbia)—Six 
assorted saboteurs spike German guns on a 
Greek island. Noisy, violent, visually fine 
adventure-story. (10/5/61) 

Infidelity (Cameo-Poly)—French (L’Amant de 
Cing Yours): artificial comedy, uneven but with 
many good bits. (16/8/61) 

The King and I (Metropole)—Reissue of the 
1956 success with Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr. 
(26/9/56) 

The Naked Edge (London Pavilion)—Gary 
Cooper’s. last. Traditional suspense piece, but 
interesting in detail. (6/9/61) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE Xill 
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‘WINGFIELD’ 
£24.15.0 


wy 


*‘KEDELSTON’ Our new catalogue gives you 
IS gNe ' full details of the range. Write 
yy now for this attractive book to: 
~ The Courtyard, Frogmoor, 
High Wycombe, Bucks, 


PARKER-KNOLL 


corm fort 


Showrooms: 19/20 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Also at 33 King Street, Manchester. 35 Park Street, Bristol. 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham and High Wycombe. 
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THE LOOK OF 
SIMPLICITY 


From the new range, designed to counterpoint 
the look of men’s clothes this autumn — 
absolutely of today in its new simplicity. Only 
Norvic could combine this modern designing 
with superb quality at a price you'd like to pay. 
GOODWOOD: black calf, sandalwood calf and 
brown suede, 79/11 


SET THE PACE 


NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LTD., TALBOT RD., NORTHAMPTON 





PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR BRIGHT DRAWING 
























All designed manufactured 
and installed by Nu-way 
Heating Plants Ltd., Droit- 
wich, for the latest Resin 
Plant of 1.C.1. Paints Divi- 


sion, Slough, 
requirements. 
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to close limits 





THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL COMPANY LIMITED ROTHERHAM 


1S lined) TELEGRAMS . YORKSHIRE: PARKGATE, YORKS. TELEX S414! 


WU-WAY @il-firing 


for process heating 


. Nu-way Rotavac Type PRN low-air- 
pressure single lever proportioning oil 
burner mounted on a Nu-way Type SF 
air director on semi-automatic 
modulating .contro! installed on a 

20 Hygrotherm Furnace 


x 
=-=--@ Nu-way Control! Panel. 


* 
S@ Nu-way oi! Pumping and Heating Unit. 


NU-WAY @il-firing 





For further details oj Nu-way ou firing equipment write 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD., (Box B783) Droitwich, 
CNDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, 
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Our Last Spring (Paris Pullman)—Cacoyannis’s 
rumly melodramatic view of adolescence in 
Greece. 

The Parent Trap (Studio One)—Identical twins 
(Hayley Mills) reunite their separated parents. 
Sentimental, funny, ingeniously entertaining. 
(23/8/61) 

The Pleasure of His Company (Plaza)—Stagy 
but glossy comedy with Fred Astaire and San 
Francisco Bridge. 

La Récréation (Gala-Royal)—Frangoise Sagan 
story: American girl (Jean Seberg) at school in 
Versailles has an affair with an older man. 
Rather obvious. 

Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 

South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) 

Spinster (Carlton)—Woman’s mag. stuff. Shall 
Shirley Maclaine love young irresponsible or staid 
but married school inspector? Landscape with 
Maoris. 

Tammy Tell Me True (Odeon, Marble Arch)— 
Female yokel comes to campus to spread sweet- 
ness and get educated. Soft toffee lovingly 
wrapped. 

Two Women (Continentale and Ritz)—Strong, 
vivid performance by Sophia Loren in ill- 
balanced version of Alberto Moravia’s novel. 
(9/8/61) 

Victim (Odeon, Leicester Square)—Reviewed 
this week. 

The Virgin Spring (Curzon)—13th-century 
story: innocence defiled and avenged. Ingmar 
Bergman at his most symbolic. (14/6/61) 


MUSIC 


Royal Festival Hall. September 13-15, 8 pm, 
September 16, 5 and 8 pm, London’s Festival 
Ballet, The Snow Maiden. September 17, 7.30 
pm, Don Cossack Chorus (directed by Serge 
Jaroff) sing traditional Russian songs. September 
18, 8 pm, London Symphony Orchestra (conduc- 
tor: George Hurst), Beethoven. September 19, 
8 pm, London Symphony Orchestra (conductor: 
Lorin Maazel), Beethoven-Schumann-Moussorg- 
sky-Ravel. 

Wigmore Hall. September 13, 7.30 pm, 
Patricia Johnson, Mary Wells, Judith Pierce, 
Bettina Jonic, Pamela Brooks, Margaret Lensky, 
Sally Langford, Audrey Deakin, Maureen Morelle. 
Operatic and song recital. September 14, 7.30 
pm, Lloyd Ansel (tenor), accompanied by 
Florence Jones (piano). September 15, 7.30 pm, 
Paul Burger (’cello); Jacqueline Blancard (piano). 
September 16, 7.30 pm, Geza Hegyi (piano). 
September 17, 3 pm, Denis Matthews (piano). 
September 18, 7.30 pm, Edinburgh University 
singers. September 19, 7.30 pm, Alicia Schachter- 
Rich (piano). 


GALLERIES 


Alfred Brod. Contemporary artists. Arts 
Council. Senefelder Jubilee exhibition. Beaux 
Arts. Peter Schmidt (begins September 14). 
Cooling. Recent paintings by Hugh Micklem. 
Grosvenor. Moore, Lorri, Newcombe, Hoflehner, 
Calder. ICA. Young sculptors. Kaplan. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE Xvi 
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Wherever you $0 cats 
Replin 


IS THE SUPREME FURNISHING FABRIC IN A GLASS BY ITSELF 


Café Royal, London 






Conference Room, 
United Africa House 






Theatre Royal, Haymarket 


The demand for REPLIN—the supreme furnishing fabric— 
is growing. Hotels, public buildings, railways, colleges, 
offices, airways—to mention but a few—are choosing 
REPLIN for its attractiveness. The tight weave, all worsted 
surface is so easy to clean and is fire resistant. REPLIN 
meets your individual need because it can be woven in your 
choice of colour or design. It is available in a variety of 
colours, stripes or plain patterns to set-off any chosen 
decor. In addition any design, crest or insignia can be 
woven into REPLIN to make it exclusively yours. 36 plain 
colours and a variety of stripes and designs are available 
in cut lengths from stock. 





Doicis Shoe Company, London 


2, South Audley Street, London, W.1 

Telephone: GROsvenor 6692 
BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED MILL: 

20, Belvidere Terrace, Ayr, Scotland. 

Telephone: 67271/2 











RMS. 
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TRANSVAAL 





CASTLE 


GRAND HOTEL OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 





She's a new idea in friendly travel. You have the run of the ship 
on all decks and in all the public rooms, but you can suit your 
own pocket whether you take a berth in a shared cabin, a room 
with a shower, a room and a private bath, or a suite with 
bedroom, sitting room and bath. Swim, tan, eat, dance, 
make friends, make up parties, go to the cinema: all in the fare. 
Put it down in your diary —the Hotel ‘Transvaal Castle’ sails on 
her maiden voyage* from Southampton to South Africa on 
January 18th, and every eight weeks after that. 

%#* There are still double rooms with showers available for this trip. 
























Friendly stewards and stewardesses for personal cabin service. 
Comfort? Yes. Air-conditioning throughout, and stabilizers 
for millpond steadiness. Your Grand Hotel, right on the 
sunlit sea. 


the going’s good by YO N. 7 ON ses CA Ss TLE 


Mailships leave Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, DEPT. 2A, 19/21 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. HYDE PARK 8400 
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HE Bedfordshire Police are said to 

be raising the fee for attending 
identification parades from one shilling 
to three shillings. Innocently, I had 
always thought that the thrill of lining 
up with a bank robber or a sex maniac 
was its own reward. If a man is falsely 
identified and jailed does he still get 
his fee? It seems little enough to ask. 


CCCP! 

Wer pretty familiar with the 
sound-effects in American comic 

strips, but what happens to the BLATS, 

KER-LUNKS, BE-DOINGS and Ppows when 
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the Russian cartoonist starts wielding 
the phonetics? He laughs “ Xa-xa-xa!” 
shouts “Ypa!” when jubilant, and his 
rocket-ships land on the moon with a 
“pyM!” and a “pax!” How he’d 
manage one of his nuclear-bomb tests 
I don’t know, but I like that pax 
touch. 





Oral 
° UDITIONING” Lord Harewood 
for a cultural interviewing job, 
a TV company had him televised at 
dinner, a new variation on the old 
methods of country house selection. 
The report did not make it quite clear 
whether it was the candidate’s con- 
versation or his dexterity that was under 
inspection, probably a combination of 
both. If this method spreads, applicants 
for the more menial tasks will be 
auditioned while getting through a caff 
meat pie and a mug of char while for 
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Charivaria 


the really top jobs the victim will have 
to talk his way through seven courses, 
including fish with a deceptive bone 
structure and the kind of chocolate 
éclair that spurts cream however gently 
you tackle it. 


Bags for the Bags 

ERRITORIALS who took part in 

a “gruelling” week-end exercise 
were photographed wading “through 
mud up to their waists . . . with their 
legs encased in plastic bags.” I don’t 
quite see the point of keeping the feet 
dry while sludge laps at the midriff, but 
that’s not what really worries me. Are 
troops officially issued with Bags, 
Plastic, Trousers for the Protection of? 
Since when has the Army gone in for 
personal packaging? Some might say 
this was the sissiest invention since the 
parachute. Another photograph showed 
a soldier (who evidently had no plastic 
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bags) pouring Thames water out of his 
boots. Gad, sir, in my route-marching 
days it was blood. 


Rovers Slump, Villas Soar 
RITING about football has be- 
come so much of an economist’s 

job that Manchester United were 

presented last week as “the first £100- 
a-man-a-week team.” ‘The trend may 
well continue until one set of outworn 
clichés (“Flashed the whirling sphere 
into the citadel twice in the first 
moiety”) yields to another: “ In to-day’s 
transfer quotations surplus Spurs 
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“One to drown office troubles, one for 
the road, one for the economic situation, 
one for the road, one to help you face the 
missus, one for the road, one to forget 
nuclear testing—I’m sorry, friend, I 
think you've had enough.” 


wingers were a buoyant feature.” In 
Portugal, on the other hand, they order 
these things differently—I cannot say 
better. A goalkeeper paid far less than 
£100 a week has just been shot dead 
there by an angry onlooker, a fate 
reserved in this country, even in 
spectators’ comments, for referees. 


Perfect Guest 
T the French Exhibition in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Khrushchev, looking up 
at the inscription “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,”’ remarked, “You invented 
that motto. Since then we have adopted 
it. You seem to have forgotten it.” 





“And for heaven’s sake try not to 
grow so much this term.” 


Let’s not forget though that Russia has 
at last given another country credit for 
an invention. 


At the College Sink 


LD-FASHIONED college _ ser- 
vants at Oxford are said to be 
opposed to the idea of joining unions. I 
once read a fascinating book by a 
former butler to the Principal of 
Brasenose. He seemed _ reasonably 
happy in his work but pointed out, to 
whom it might concern, that a dinner 
party for ten did involve washing. up 
324 separate items, excluding saucepans; 
and goodness knows what the figures 
were at Balliol. This was some years ago 
and college dinners may be more austere 
now; but even to-day washing up at 
union piece rates might yield well. 


High Stepping 
A® culture spreads we must expect 
entrechats at far greater altitudes 
than Baalbek, in the Lebanon, where 
last week the Royal Ballet kept reserves 
of oxygen in the wings if needed to 
combat the rarity of the air. The Swan 
Lake against the natural backcloth of 
Titicaca, lapping 12,500 feet above sea 
level in the Andes, would be a spectacle 
worth the planning involved, even 
though the Peruvian equivalent of 
sherpas had to grunt a long way up with 
the props and the impresario had to 
skip nimbly between Camps 1 and 5 
before warning the chosen assault group 
to be ready at the col to take the stage, 
storms permitting. 


Dear Old Pals 
NDER the new Licensing Act, 
“bona fide friends” can be treated 
by hotel residents after hours. How 
will the courts assess friendship? Will 
they require evidence that acts of un- 
selfish comradeship grapple host and 
guest together as with hoops of steel or 
will it be enough to prove pleasure in 
each other’s company? Laws tend to 
slacken with use, and in time probably 
all the host will have to do is prove he 
has known the friend for 48 hours. 


A Plague of Pets 

| tad things are more unnerving than 
to discover that some animal which 

we all think of as lovable has become a 

pest. Once it was rabbits; more recently 

bull-finches; and now enormous quan- 
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tities of poisoned bait are being dropped 
from aeroplanes in New Zealand in 
order to keep the wallabies down. 
Anything which multiplies enough to 
compete with Man changes status at 
once from pet to pest and has its 
numbers savagely reduced. I hope that 
the celestial lawyer who is briefed to 
defend us will point out that we give 
ourselves the same treatment, about 
once every twenty-five years. 


Time, You Old Gipsy 

HE gnawing dread that life is 

passing one by sets in earlier and 
earlier. “If 1 don’t have a hit record ty 
the time I’m thirteen I’m getting out of 
the business,” said Jimmy Durante’s 
singing prodigy, eleven-year-old Donna 
Lynn. It is easy to see why, if the 
aging tot casts her mind back to 
Shirley Temple piling up an astro- 
nomical bank balance before she could 
write a cheque, Mozart turning his 
minuets at the age of five, and the 
Young Roscius, or William Betty, whose 
Hamlet, at fourteen, was so good that 
Pitt adjourned the House of Commons 
to enable MPs to see him. 


Keep Off The Grass 


HY does a municipal sports 

ground in Surrey permit play on 
hard tennis courts all day on- Sunday 
but ban the adjacent putting golf green 
until after 2 p.m.? Is it the language 
they’re afraid of in church time or is 
there some unco’ guid hangover from 
the game’s country of origin? 


Apologies to Arcturus 


R. MAFFERTY, A.P.H.’s friend, 

was put out to find that by the 
time the recent article for which he 
had supplied the details had appeared in 
print the distance to Arcturus had 
nearly doubled, his maths having been 
corrected by a reader with a more 
recent reference book. Since then 
Mr. Mafferty has looked it up in every 
book in the library, and found four 
different distances given, two in the 
same book, varying from 25 to 45 light 
years away. In despair he started 
asking around, and at last got the 
Royal Observatory to plump for 36 
light years, or 211,680,000,000,000 miles 
So it would take Mr. Titov 


away. 
1,348,000 years to get there. Give or 
take a millennium. — MR. PUNCH 
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name six economists, and the chances are that the 

United States Ambassador to India will be on his 
list. ‘The reason for this high rating is that Professor J. K. 
Galbraith, although not an economist’s economist, coins more 
memorable phrases to the thousand words than any of his 
academic rivals in the English-speaking world. To him we 
owe the concept of counter-vailing power, the idea of the 
conventional wisdom and above all the picture of the affluent 
society. Keynes remarked somewhere that “we are ruled 
by ideas and by very little else,” and the emergence of Sam 
Bullism in British economic life is as much a question of the 
eastward movement of ideas as of dollars. 


A" any literate business man you happen to know to 


THE BIRTH OF 
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firms, for example, supplied much of the equipment for the 
London Underground and for the early telephone system, 
and some items of both are no doubt still in use. By 
1914 the range of products made here by American 
firms had widened to include patent medicines, films, safety 
razors, cash registers and a first selection of the products of 
H. J. Heinz. 

United States portfolio investment did not begin on any 
considerable scale until the 1920s, and for a time was far 
from welcome. At the annual meeting of the General 
Electric Company in 1928 it was agreed that foreigners 
should not be allowed to vote. Unfortunately this was 
before the days of Sunday afternoon demonstrations and 


To what extent has the British Way of Life 


become Americanised ? 


ECONOMIC IDEAS 
MOVING EASTWARD 





Left wing dismay at the electoral success of Mr. Macmillan’s 
version of the affluent society was due not only to losses at 
the polls but to the fear that this marked the arrival of the 
American way of life. But uneasiness over the increase of 
transatlantic influences on our economic outlook is not a 
party matter alone. Race memories are involved too. Three 
hundred years ago men were fleeing from Britain to find 
empty spaces in which to think freely within the limits of 
their particular dogmas. Did they leave so quickly, and go 
so far, in order that their descendants could return by the 
jet-load to take over whole sections of British industry and 
sell us products we had never heard of? Is this the revenge 
of seventeenth-century nonconformity to turn the British 
into a race of organisation men dedicated to affluence, 
air-conditioned living and efficient packaging? 

How far have the invaders penetrated? The book value of 
American business holdings in the United Kingdom at the 
end of last year was £1,150 million, according to Dr. T. H. 
Dunning of Southampton University, the principal chronicler 
of this movement.* This is a long way from the day in 1856 
when five Americans set up a vulcanised-rubber factory in 
Edinburgh and started the dollar invasion. Like the Rochdale 
Pioneers they left their mark on the economy, although their 
particular venture collapsed and was repatriated in the 1860s. 
Nevertheless the movement gathered momentum and by 
1914 top-ranking firms, such as Singer, Edison, and Westing- 
house were all established here. These firms found Britain 
an ideal market for the exploitation of inventions and products 
new to British industry. American electrical engineering 





~*See his American Investment in British Manufacturing Industry 
(Allen and Unwin). 


by Richard Bailey 


discrimination against dollar investors continued unchecked. 
In 1929 the first official Census of American Direct Invest- 
ments in Foreign Countries, carried out by the Department 
of Commerce, counted 169 manufacturing companies in the 
United Kingdom, in which Americans held at least a quarter 
of the shares. A more detailed report published in 1934 
showed that the main receiving industries were motor 
vehicles, chemicals, electrical appliances and machinery. 
‘There was also a scatter of dollar investment in pumps, 
valves, paints, soap, toys, refined petrol, and buttons. 

The Wall Street crash, Britain’s abandonment of the Gold 
Standard, the Ottawa Agreement and Imperial Preference all 
had their effect on US investment in Britain. The recession 
caused some large sums to be withdrawn, and some concerns, 
Boots Pure Drug Co. among them, came back to British owner- 
ship. But although the number of American companies in 
Britain rose in the 1930s, the actual amount invested fell. 
This was the Great West Road era of American investment. 
Of the seventy or so companies then set up in Britain over 
half were strung out along the main roads around London or 
on the Slough Trading Estate, and very ugly they looked. 

In the post-war years US investment here has been en- 
couraged by the dollar shortage. Unable to sell American- 
made goods because of Britain’s chronic lack of dollars, US 





RICHARD BAILEY is the Director of Political and 
Economic Planning. For the past few years he has 
been taking a special interest in the Common Market 
problems and has travelled widely in the Six, the 
Seven and the United States. 
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firms have concentrated on manufacturing in Britain so as to 
have us and the Sterling Area too. This has meant that 
companies already established have sold more while many 
new products have appeared, particularly office equipment, 
agricultural machinery, earth-moving monsters, and industrial 
instruments. At the same time rising living standards have 
brought a version of the American consumption pattern to 
Britain. ‘True this is still at the black and white stage with 
glorious Technicolor a long way ahead. But new cosmetics, 
kitchen fixtures, electric mixers and fixers and now bowling 
machinery are all pointers to the new frontiers of consumption. 
British housewives have moved a long way towards the 
mechanised kitchen in the last decade, and liked it. 

The control of investment by post-war Governments has 
applied to dollars as well as sterling. Any American firm 
wanting to start up in business here has had to satisfy the 
Board of Trade that letting it in will improve the balance of 
payments and increase efficiency by providing foreign “know- 
how” and techniques not otherwise available. Most of the 
post-war dollar entry certainly raised the level of technical 
knowledge in this country. The Esso Refinery at Fawley 
was for several years the big showpiece for the use of auto- 
mation in the production of oil products. But apart from 
new companies, big expansion programmes by established 
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ones, such as Ford and Vauxhall, have brought their share of 
new “know-how. ” 

What does all this investment amount to in terms of 
control of UK industry? Dr. Dunning tested US participation 
by three criteria (1) total labour employed (2) value of total 
output and (3) estimated share of the market. Placing a 
sample of 205 firms in which there was direct US investment 
end to end he calculated that American firms employ 2°8 per 
cent of the total labour force, and produce goods and services 
equal to about 4 per cent of the estimated value of gross 
output as defined in the Census of Production. The most 
significant point, however, was that American firms were 
producing nearly 75 per cent of American styled and designed 
products. ‘This does not mean, of course, that the Americans 
had a soft sell. Many British products were given a face-lift 
and new presentation and claimed that this or that had been 
added in the process. 

In the last five years the emphasis in US investment has 
switched to the European Common Market. Up to the end 
of 1958, when the Free Trade Area negotiations collapsed, 
there was always the chance that Britain would give dollar 
investors the entrée into both the Common Market and the 
Commonwealth. Since then the prospect of investment in 
Britain giving an advantage in either group has declined 





“Damn! I’ve taken it on the transistor again.” 
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somewhat. Even so American interest in Britain continues. 
A report by the Chase Manhattan Bank shows that almost 
half the total value of US direct European investment at the 
end of last year was in the United Kingdom, while about 40 
per cent was spread over the Six. But since the Rome 
Treaty came into effect on January 1, 1958, the proportion 
of dollars coming to Britain each year has dropped. The 
Department of Commerce estimate is that this year the EEC 
will get 54 per cent of direct American investment in Europe. 

If Britain does not join the Common Market the flow of 
dollars will slow down considerably. But not everybody on 
Wall Street, or Michigan Boulevard either, is entirely sold on 
a six-nation Common Market in which Britain has no place. 

What influence is American management exerting on 
British industry? How are the philosophies of management 
and the managerial techniques learnt at business schools, all 
the way westward and southward from Harvard, working out 
here? The usual American procedure in setting up a factory 
abroad is to let the natives do as much of the work as possible. 
It is easier to teach local men “know-how” than for Americans 
to set about learning the language, national customs, habits 
and business procedures that form the background to a 
foreign operation. This explains why British managers of 
American companies spend so much time at places like 
Cleveland and Wilmington learning how Americans manage 
Americans. They then return home to play the speaking 
parts in the company’s British factories. ‘This pattern is not 
followed everyvhere—some companies have American man- 
agers as permanent members of the staff—but these are the 
martyred exceptions. 

The impact of American management on British industry 
is not easy to assess. After all only the richest companies 
can afford to be well managed when this means setting up 
separate divisions of labour and the functional specialisation 
of management processes. Many big British firms are, 
of course, playing in this league and are near the top of 
the table, but a great many others are not even aware of the 
problems involved. The difficulty is that while there are 
American techniques of management that can be adopted by 
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the small firm, the American form of organisation is often 
only possible when bigness reaches a certain scale of operation. 
The possibilities for copying American systems in British 
companies are therefore limited. Even in American-owned 
factories there are considerable differences from what goes 
on back home. The need to compromise in order to fit in 
with labour, marketing and other conditions here limits the 
introduction of so-called “‘Detroit methods.’’ What is true 
everywhere, however, is that the presence of Americans on 
the Board, and the frequent contacts of local managers with 
industry in the United States, tend to give the whole exercise 
a more dynamic outlook. 

It is in marketing, rather than management, that the 
impact of American methods is most noticeable. The 
supermarkets are the most obvious application of US Private 
Law No. 1—that “Nothing happens until something is 
sold.” The advertisements on Channel 9 follow the consumer 
home and remind him of all the things he didn’t know he 
wanted, and in the background are the market researchers and 
the public relations men ready to go into action on the pollsters’ 
nod. ‘These are the men who understand the indicators and 
can work out the market for New Crispy Cricks or Old 
Consols equally well. In Omar Khayyam’s day, and for quite 
a long time afterwards, people could draw up their demand 
schedules within fairly narrow limits. ‘To-day we depend on 
the Admen to interpret our wants and tell us what is good 
for us. 

The Adman puts the manufacturer into contact with the 
consumer. The Public Relations man operates on a different 
wavelength. His job is to fit the manufacturer into the broad 
pattern of the national life. This means ensuring that his 
company and its products are acceptable socially and politic- 
ally. With industry operating on a world-wide scale, 
marketing the product is only one part of the job. The 
PRO must also sell the company by creating a particular image 
of its operations and of their importance to suffering humanity. 
The emergence of the PRO as a key figure in business is 
not due solely to the influence of US companies. But it 
has certainly given a boost to his activities that since the 
War has re-created him in his own image. This explains 
why he is now to be found on the back benches of the House 
of Commons while his predecessors never got nearer to 
Westminster than the Savoy Grill. 

How important is Sam Bull in British industry? The 
answer can only be given in terms of production and rates of 
economic growth. If the arrival of American know-how can 
give British industry new methods and new products that is 
all to the good. What is even more important is that it 
should force us to drop some of our long-standing Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes to the purpose of industry. On the left, 
economic thinking is still too often in terms of poverty and 
inequality that bear little relation to present-day conditions. 
On the right there is a tendency to mistake the acceptable for 
what is relevant. Both sides have made as heavy weather of 
the problem of affluence as their predecessors did of the 
economic difficulties of the ’thirties. Sam Bull, brooding in 
the Carlton Towers, has not shown us how to live with 
affluence. But then this is one piece of know-how—he has 
still to find out for himself. 


Next week: Entertainment, by Richard Findlater 
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Censorship and the Press 


By 
@ 


shooting holiday, Mr. Macmillan 

was badgered by peripatetic re- 
porters to say a few words on the 
Berlin situation. ‘Grouse Moor Press 
Conference,” one paper headlined a 
report of the buttonholing, and went on 
to chide the PM for remarking that 
the crisis was “worrying, but largely a 
newspaper business.” 

Indignant is what the press was. It 
was bad form, it thought, for the 
Prime Minister to allow himself to 
be pestered on a grouse moor, very 
bad form indeed to be interviewed in 
tweeds, shocking to provide the press 
and its agencies with an opportunity to 
rush photographs of a tweedy, pipe- 
smoking, imperturbable national leader 
to all parts of this troubled globe, and 
utterly irresponsible of him to accuse 
the newspapers of plastering Berlin 
willy-nilly all over their front pages. 

Fortunately, I suppose one might 


|: August, while on a grouse- 





BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


call it, Berlin seemed to stop being 
critical for the next day or two, for the 
headlines then dealt exclusively with a 
stolen Goya, a few cases of murder and 
rape, and a brawl in Middlesbrough. 
The papers did not however give Mr. 
Macmillan any credit for this. They 
could quite easily have boosted the 
legend of his unflappability and omni- 
science with a quiet apology: “Mr. 
Macmillan Right After All. Berlin 
Now Second In Importance to Goya 
Portrait of Duke of Wellington (see 
page 1).” Or “Berlin Crisis Super- 
seded by Ugly Middlesbrough Rough- 
House.” But no. 

Brooding on this matter I have come 
to the conclusion that this country, 
more than any other, is in need of 
press censorship. Something must be 
done to prevent the popular press from 
engineering crises in international 
affairs—crises that ruin morale, damage 
health by stretching nerves to breaking- 


point, discourage work, saving and 
planning, and engender a potentially 
suicidal trigger-happiness in the armed 
forces. I am not, however, in favour 
of conventional blue-pencil censorship, 
which is something alien to our concept 
of freedom (including the freedom to 
publish dangerous lies and rumours): 
instead I put forward my plan for a 
new secret service dedicated to the 
task of feeding the press with exciting 
but harmless front-page news, news 
that would make it unnecessary for the 
papers to exaggerate inevitable and 
routine world tensions into ghastly 
war scares... 


We are in the senior controller’s 
office at MI10, a secret organisation 
recruited from enlightened sections of 
Fleet Street, Scotland Yard, the Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Universities and 
the Government. 

“Well, 503, what’s cooking?” says 
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the controller. “You did a geod job on 
the Mail, I thought. Most effective.” 

“Thank you, sir, but 1083 should 
get the credit. It was his story.” 

“Anything in from the Express cell, 
503? I hear they’ve got a new story 
in from Rene McColl—another scare 
about Chinese nuclear submarines off 
Portland Bill.” 

“Yes, sir, a pretty grim business. 
We'll have to act pretty fast: the 
Express may use it to-night.” 

“The file, please. Ah, thank you, 
503... H’m. Let’s see, what have 
they had so far this week? 

“Monday, we fed them the Premium 
Bonds Swindle story. Tuesday, there 
was the case of Cannibalism in Droit- 
wich, and yesterday, of course, we gave 
’em the old Loch Ness business. 

“What do you advise, 503?” 

“Well, sir, I think we’ll need some- 
thing really strong to keep McColl’s 
story off the front page. How about 
the Royal Family?” 

“No, we used Margaret last week.” 

“Strippers?” 


“Not unless we can pep it up. How 
about a male strip show revelation? 
No? Perhaps not. When did we last 
use a Building Society Scare? Nothing 
like a dig at the reader’s crock of gold, 
you know. The press always falls for 
that one.” 

“T’m inclined to agree, sir. Mention 
any names?” 

“Fictitious, I think. Put 897 on to 
it. He’s very good on financial matters. 
Something about a couple of societies 
being in the red and about to fold up. 
Trustees in Monte Carlo. A bit of 
scandal about funds being misused for 
white slave traffic—something like that. 
Get the story planted exclusively with 
the Express through the ‘Z’ method.” 

“Right, sir. I'll get 897 on to it right 
away.” 

“ Anything else,.503?” 

“Nothing very serious, sir. There’s 
a report that the Herald is going to run 
a wild story on Saturday about nuclear 
fallout in the West Riding, but I think 
I can handle that one myself.” 

“Well, tell me.” 









THEN @ 
AS 
NOW 


Unflappability and golf 

are almost traditional 

attributes of Conserva- 
tive leaders 


PIGS ON THE GREEN. 


Rr. Hon. Artuur B. “SOME PEOPLE MIGHT BE PUT 
OFF THEIR GAME BY THESE LITTLE DISTRACTIONS; 
BUT, PERSONALLY, I DON’T SEEM TO TAKE ANY 
NOTICE OF THEM!” 


September 19, 1906. 
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“Oh, sir, I happen to know that the 
Herald isn’t madly keen on it—it’s by 
that old scandalmonger T. J. Carpman, 
you know, sir, the chap who wrote that 
rubbish about De Gaulle’s private 
H-bomb shelter. I think a sex murder 
would kill Carpman’s story stone dead.” 

“Good. By the way I should set it 
in the Midlands this time: we’ve been 
pretty hard on the North-East. Four 
sex murders in a row, I make it.” 

“Yes, sir, I’d already thought of that. 
Stoke-on-Trent?” 

“Geed....” 


You get the idea? My MII0 is 
necessary to preserve the delicate 
balance between fact and fiction in our 
capitalist press. If the popular dailies 
need distorted news in 72-pt. caps. in 
order to survive, then it should be 
the job of an independent, apparently 
disinterested authority to suppy the 
distortions. And if news has to be 
invented, great care should be taken to 
ensure that the inventions are harmless. 

I quite see that what I have written 
could, through ignorant eyes, be con- 
strued as a hearty pat on the back for 
Mr. Macmillan. So I hasten to add that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
my MI10 would be occupied with the 
problem of devising news to scotch the 
PM’s announcements. And come to 
think of it I’m not too sure about that 
statement on Berlin. 

Still the principle holds good, doesn’t 
it? 
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“If the police come, do we lie down and go limp?” 


A Megaton a Day... 
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E do not want to be scary- 
pants about all this do we? 
There is a bright side, I 


always say, a way of looking at things 
that makes the dark clouds of radio- 
active dust roll away and leaves the 
blue skies serene again, save for a 
dainty puff here and there in the low 
kiloton range. So let’s see what we 
can find, this bright September day, 
to cheer us on into a winter already 
lightened by the promise of oil-fired 
heating at low initial cost and draught- 
excluders that really do banish those 
cold ankles. 

A touch of Strontium 90 may be 
good for you! I can give no proof of 
this as yet; I just feel it in my bones. 
But anyone who has ever dipped, for 
want of livelier fare, into the British 
Pharmacopoeia must be aware that what 
is bad for us in concentration is often 
beneficent by the minim. Strychnine, 


F.. ELGssS 


arsenic, belladonna, even curare, are 
daily dispensed for the relief of suffering 
and the greater glory of the medical 
profession. It is reasonable to suppose 
then that even a substantial yield in the 
intermediate range 

And may I break off here for a little 
longer than the ten-millionth of a 
second during which short-pulse X-rays 
are emitted from hot gas generated in 
the early stages of an explosion to 
remark that “a substantial yield in the 
intermediate range” (a phrase which I 
borrow from Mr. Andrew Hatcher, 
assistant Press Secretary at the White 
House) is not the language of war. Is it 
not suggestive rather of a prominent 
stockbroker who has had some early 
training in the haberdashery and gents 
outfitting trade, and may we not take 
much comfort from the circumstance? 
Man was not born to rattle substantial 
yields in the scabbard, nor to march out 
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to battle behind the low kiloton band 
within which, as a matter of fact, one 
would rather expect to pick up police 
messages and backchat between radio- 
cab drivers. No, so long as homely 
scientific terms chronicle the clash of 
East and West we surely have a right 
to feel that the matter is as yet in an 
interesting laboratory stage, that men 
in white coats have everything under 
control, that only a slight smell of 
cooking from the 100 megaton range. . . 
but it is time to get back. 

——even a substantial yield in the 
intermediate range will do on balance 
more good than harm. AA little leu- 
kaemia here, some sterility there perhaps 
where the winds have been adverse; 
but who can say that elsewhere there 
may not be a marked improvement in 
rheumatic cases, a general easing of 
arthritic joints? Mr. Khrushchev is not 
the man to loose off one high-level 
explosion after another unless he is 
certain that what he is doing is for the 
benefit of mankind. 

I have been thinking much of 
Mr. Khrushchev lately, and recall with 
particular pleasure and relief his mes- 
sage of September 1 to the Belgrade 
Conference, in which he reiterated the 
Soviet Union’s adherence to peaceful 
co-operation and co-existence as the 
foundations of its foreign policy and 
its “warm approval and support for 
all steps aimed at cramping the forces 
of war.” Are we to believe that after 
such a message he would deliberately 
precipitate any harmful substance or 
rays not merely on mankind but slap 
on the heads of his own people? If it 
be suggested that the explosions. are 
at such a height that by the time the 
fall-out has fallen down some cther 
part of the world is underneath them, 
I can only say that talk of this kind can 
do nothing but harm. The one sure 
thing about fall-out is that it gets 
everywhere. There is a thin layer of it 
on my desk at this moment—inter- 
mediate stuff by the look of it that 
will probably do my fibrositis good. I 
don’t know whether it is giving off 
gamma rays because they may have 
changed the recipe. 

Which brings me to another cosy 
thought for those who are not yet 
convinced either of the inherent thera- 
peutic qualities of Strontium 90 or the 
kindliness and good sense of Mr. 
Khrushchev. Fall-out is getting cleaner. 
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STEAD man 


The really clean bomb—it’s the little 
blue speckles that do it—is just round 
the corner. It is a neutron bomb, I 
believe, and the idea is that when it 
explodes there is nothing at all left; no 
dust, no rays, nothing. ‘This means 
that any number can be let off in the 
atmosphere without doing any harm 
to anybody, and may lead to a Four- 
Power agreement to test a hundred a 
day each in an attempt to cut down the 
number left. The time will come when 
astronauts, steering a careful course to 
Mars, will be able to report seeing 
whole ficlds of mushrooms before 
breakfast. 

After the neutron bomb, the proton 
bomb, cleaner than clean. And beyond 
that again one may look for the healthful 
development of that new elementary 
particle, the omega meson, whose dis- 
covery has just been announced by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 
Washington. This particle has a life- 
time of a hundred billionth of a second, 
a little negative mayfly of a thing it 
is, born to dance ever so briefly in 
to-morrow’s sun. The omega meson 
bomb, it .is safe to prophesy, will 
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show an advance beyond the rather 
neutral no-fall-out stage, having the 
property of scattering a really worth- 
while yield of sweet-smelling highly 
nutritive dust that will be eagerly 
licked up by sheep and, passing in 
turn into the human body, will produce 
shapely children eight feet tall with 
IQs in the 100 megacent range. Even 
if war should eventually come, it is 
conceivable that the human race will 
by that time have been so strengthened 
by the ingestion of test fall-out as to be 
proof against explosions even in the 
so-called — everything-but-the-kitchen 
range. 

So there it is. The sheep’s in the 
meadow, the snail’s on the thorn, 
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Canon Collins is knocking on the 
Russian Embassy’s door, Bertrand 
Russell continues to give a substantial 
yield, the partridges are in the stubble, 
sunset’s at seven, Berlin is full of 
revanchists, militarists, spies and sabo- 
teurs, the hill-side’s Strontium-pearled 
—and it’s up to the rest of us to gaze 
with calm but starry eyes into the future, 
remembering that East and West are 
bound to have a tiff now and again and 
kick up a little beneficent radioactive 
dust. 
* * * 
O we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears. 
And blessings on the falling-out 
That all the more endears. 


A Farewell to the Australians 


HEY fought and they conquered, and homeward they go 
With only a handful of ashes to show: 

And yet, at the end of the next world war 

I doubt if the victor will have much more. 


— ANTONY. JAY 
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A Thousand Millions a Year 


By PATRICK RYAN 


exactly what Gladstone said on 

September 16, 1861, he did note 
that in later years the date moved him 
to self-congratulation. The Post Office 
Savings Bank opened on that day and 
the GOM rated its legislation among the 
three most worthwhile achievements 
of his career. Not lightly could his 
high-church austerity have allowed him 
public pride in following the father of 
Moll Flanders and a master-brewer. 

Defoe, in 1689, projected that the 
savings of wage-earners be paid into an 
interest-earning Government pool but 
nothing came of his scheme. Samuel 
Whitbread, latter-day hero of the 
Underground, unsuccessfully proposed 
in 1807 that the Post Office should 
provide means of saving for those with 
little to spare. It took a Yorkshireman 
however to get so good an idea on the 
statute-book and in 1859 Charles William 
Sikes, a Huddersfield banker, wrote a 
seven-thousand-word letter to Glad- 
stone pressing him to furnish through the 
network of post offices “a savings bank 
within less than an hour’s walk of 
the fireside of every working-man in 
the kingdom.” 

The Post Office Savings Bank Act of 
1861 established the Bank but provided 
no practical method of operation. 
George Chetwynd, a book-keeper in 
the Post Office, suggested suitable 
machinery to the PMG and for his zeal 
was appointed Controller of the Bank. 
His first day’s take through 300 post 
offices was £911. By the end of 1862 
he was giving service at 2,500 offices 
and held 180,000 accounts with a 
credit of £1,700,000. 

At its centenary the Post Office 
Bank has multiplied a thousand-fold 
and does business through 20,500 
offices with 22,000,000 depositors whose 
balances are worth 1,710,000,000. 
These customers make 380,000 trans- 
actions a day and their turnover of 
money is £1,000,000,000 a year. 

The Bank has prospered through its 


A "actly wl Morley didn’t catch 


three main virtues—security, democracy 
and ubiquity. 

Absolute security is provided by the 
original Act which specifies that any 
losses by defalcation shall be borne by 
the Government of the day. 

Honest Abe himself was not more 
democratic than the Bank. Anybody 
can join. If you’re seven years old and 
have five shillings to deposit. you can 
open an account. You may, if it pleases 
you, be mad, illiterate, beat or bigamous, 
but if you’ve got five bob and can reach 
the top of the counter, then you’re in. 
And if you’re under seven an adult can 
open an account in your name. 

And no Gunner was ever as ubiqui- 
tous. At any of 20,500 post offices 
spread about the United Kingdom a 
customer can pay in or draw out money. 
In any village between John o’ Groats 
and Lands End that has a cross-roads, a 
church and a pub you can be pretty 
sure of getting a tenner on demand. 
Your bank is open till about 6 p.m. on 
weekdays, and on Sunday mornings, too, 
if you care to seek out the largest post 
offices. If you’re taken really short on 
Christmas Day or Bank Holiday you 
can still get your money at London 
Chief Office or Leicester Square, the 
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Windmill post offices which never close. 
Most other banks seem to open about 
coffee-time and close for early afternoon 
tea; on Saturday mornings their doors 
open and shut as fast as a Tube-train. 
They may have their marble porticoes 
and mahogany counters but there are 
amenities of the Savings Bank that they 
can never match. The Post Office is 
the only bank with branches at which 
you can do your financial business and 
buy your newspaper, a bar of soap, 
half-a-pound of gammon rashers, two 
ice-lollies and a mouse-trap at one and 
the same time. 

It is diverting to find the emancipa- 
tion of Women, those eternal hand- 
maidens of money, entwined in. the 
history of the Bank. Their Victorian 
legal servitude was emphasised in the 
1861 regulations, which ordained that 
a husband need only provide proof of 
marriage to obtain possession of his 
wife’s savings. In his report on his 
first year’s working George Chetwynd 
noted twelve such successful applica- 
tions from grasping husbands. Rebecca 
Emberson, a wife with £12 to her credit, 
protested and “‘she was informed in 
accordance with the law that a warrant 
for £12 had duly been issued to 
her husband.” Which letter, George 
reported with masculine smugness, 
closed the case. 

He was, of course, mistaken. The 
case of Woman against Man will never 
be closed. They moved massively to the 
defence of their savings. In 1875 an 
assault-party of sixty “daughters of 
officers and professional men” were 
allowed entry to the male fortress as 
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female clerks. By 1898 their invasion 
force had expanded to 1,100, half the 
establishment of the Bank. With sex 
rearing so many heads Victorian mora- 
lity took steps to prevent any of them 
turning ugly. It is said that when the 
present Bank Headquarters in West 
Kensington was planned in 1898 a 
retired chief eunuch of Abdul the 
Damned was called in as harem 
consultant. The new building was 
strictly divided between the sexes. 
There were separate entrances for 
Ladies and Men and every cross-corridor 
was barricaded at halfway point to 
stop any heterosexual larking. Males 
were not permitted to enter rooms 
containing females or vice versa. Sepa- 
rate canteens were provided and a 
borderline was drawn across the middle 
of the roof to maintain segregation during 
lunchtime strolls. 

Such traditions die hard and the 
sexual barricades were still up in the 
Roaring "Twenties, although it was 
then permitted for men and women to 
exchange information on the telephone 
and to look at each other across the 
roof-boundary providing there was no 
smiling or similar saturnalia. By the 
thirties no one could remember whether 
the taboos were designed to keep the 
women safe from the men or the men 
safe from the women, so they called 
the whole thing off and the sexes be- 
came equal in the eyes of the Bank. 

But even women are not the oddest 
things the Bank has had to handle. 
Its democracy has brought many queer 
fish to its net. “Bill Behind the Bull” 
was perhaps the strangest name pre- 
sented by a depositor. He was thought 
at first to be Mr. Bill who lived behind 
the Bull but it transpired that he was 
second lead in a Red Indian theatrical 
troupe. His only tongue was Choctaw 
and the best anglicisation his manager 
could make of his grunted patronym was 
“Bill Behind the Bull.” And the account 
duly stood in that name as fair com- 
panion to other outlandish customers 
such as Comfort Chinkaberry, Offspring 
Dear and Cornelius Tortoiseshell. This 
last-named may well have been a cat 
since people have been known to open 
accounts for their pets with consequent 
probate difficulties when the dear one 
died. 

Savings bank-books are a popular 
animal delicacy. A common excuse 


advanced by customers who require 
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replacement books is that the original 
was eaten by some beast or other. 
Dogs get through most books but 
horses, cows, camels, goats, elephants 
and variegated circus animals have all 
been named as masticators of thrift. 
People have put their books for safe 
keeping in such secret places that they 
have never been able to find them 
again. Up the chimney has always been 
a popular hiding-place but accounts so 
secured go up in smoke when some 
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well-meaning landlady lights an early 
fire. 

Ever with us are those characters 
born with a built-in sense of objection, 
but the Savings Bank found an unusual 
species with a conscientious objection to 
taking interest on money, who demand 
that their deposits be kept unsullied by 
such immoral growth. 

The accumulation of the small coin 
of homely people brings frequent en- 
counter with pathos. At one end of 
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the age-scale, a Victorian child wrote 
gravely to announce that he had opened 
a Post Office account, abandoning his 
previous money-box system of saving 
because his father “was always getting 
at it with a sardine-opener.” 

At the other end of the road, much of 
the early savings of poor people were 
aimed at ensuring sufficient funds for a 
funeral decent in the eyes of the neigh- 
bours. A withdrawal application in 
the highly respectable Jubilee Year 
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was sent with a note to the Controller. 

“Dear Christian Sir . . . I have lost 
my wife and thank God I have the means 
to put her under the ground comfortable 
on Thursday next at one o’clock this is 
urgent as I wish to pay up when over.” 

So reverent a plea could not go 
unanswered and the means were duly 
provided by Thursday for the one to go 
comfortable under the ground and the 
other to leave with head high when over. 

As the annals of its marble-fronted 





competitors are marked by the notes 
of hand of noblemen and the giant 
cheques of tycoons, so the history of the 
Post Office Bank is written in such 
letters from the simple folk for whom 
Whitbread and Sikes were concerned, 
for whom Gladstone legislated and 
Chetwynd designed, the funny, sad, 
quaint, inarticulate letters of the little 
people with the big money, the nation 
of customers served by the Bank of the 
People with a thousand millions a year. 
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Vol. XXII “I know what I like” No. 59 
Editorial 


The well-deserved appointment of 
critic Kenneth (“Ken”) Tynan to 
write the parliamentary “sketch” in 
the Daily Herald again raises the 
thorny problem of the admission of 
political correspondents to the Critics’ 
Circle. 

A critic who writes about parlia- 
mentarians debating together on the 
TV screen is admitted without 
question. Then should not the writer 
who performs a similar function for 
politicians in session in their own 
Chamber ? 

There is not all that much difference 
between a loyal back-bench Member 
repeating his lessons in support of 
a Bill in Parliament and an actor 
speaking his lines on the stage, and 
Bernard Levin, alias Taper, has shown 
us in his inimitable contributions to 
the Spectator and the Daily Express 
that it is quite appropriate to accord 
an identical treatment to each. 

No one suggests that admission 
should be extended to those parlia- 
mentary writers whose duties do not 
go beyond the reporting of speeches. 
But the evaluation of a mood or the 
interpretation of a “scene” may call 
for critical faculties of a high order. 

Some fuddy-duddy critics seem to 
believe that the Circle would be 
weakened by the admission of this 
new element. 

It is a new idea to suppose that a 
blood transfusion can weaken the 
patient. 

In any case it can hardly be main- 
tained that the Circle would be 
“weakened” by admitting such writers 
as Henry Fairlie, Colin Welch or Percy 
Somerset. 

It is time the critics of this country 
took a more broadminded view of 
their functions. 





The Annual Outing 


ON. SEC. MATT NORGATE, in choosing the briny breezes of Rotting- 
He as our destination, gave us a double objective—Rudyard Kipling’s 
house, and the Burne-Jones glass in the church. There were the usual 
malcontents, even so, and Milt Shulman had some comments on stained glass 
that would have melted it. (All right, Dilys, we all heard your “ Milton, thou 
shouldst be livid at this hour.” Duly chalked up.) Well, you can’t please 
everybody, and as “Sir’’ Nicolson said, “‘ Where there’s a church there’s a pub.” 
There was a goodly turn-out as London Transport rolled up outside El Vino, 
and the gleaming Routemaster was packed alow and aloft, only Phil Hope- 
Wallace and a few “egg-head” cronies electing to give the trip a miss at the 
last minute after all. 

We picnicked on the cliffs near Roedean, and as usual the Spectator bunch 
seemed to have the messiest sandwiches. Old hands say they’ve never seen 
Clivey Barnes, Dave Cairns and Si Raven get so smeared up with their pate. 
They certainly make a Spectator Sport all right. Incidentally, who else spotted 
that Ray Mortimer’s pork pie was wrapped in an Observer back number? 

As usual, we were pleased to welcome a number of the fair sex, with their 
much-needed refining influence. Near-royalty got in with Penny Gilliatt, and 
seeing her and Margaret Lane (Countess of Huntingdon to you New Statesmen 
Teds) laying out the napery was a fair treat. I must say, drinking hock from 
the bottle can be done with more aplomb than you might think! 

I suppose it’s none of my business, because I’m not supposed to know any- 
thing about such things (He’s just the critic around here.—Ed.) but aren’t we 
tending to get a bit cliquey on these annual fests? No doubt all the Observer 
folk like each other a lot, but that’s no reason for them to be walking about 
arm-in-arm in a great string all the time, with Morrie Richardson in the middle. 
Ditto for the BBC contingent. Didn’t I distinctly hear Walter Allen say, 
“And for our film...” and Worsley and Taylor and Alvarez all start talking 
at once? Break it up, boys and girls. Some of us haven’t forgotten last year 
(river trip, Prospect of Whitby), when Ken Tynan insisted on going off in his 
own boat. 
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A good time was had by all, nath- 
less, including those who missed both 
objectives and ended up on Brighton 
front in the Abinger bar. They were 
certainly in good voice with the old 
music-hall ditties on the merry trip 
back to the bright lights. 

— “BOSWELL” 


N.B.—Matt asks me to acknowledge 
apologies for absence from Tony Cookman, 
Bill Darlington, D. J. Enright, Roger Gellert, 
Hugh Graham, Bamber (“* Babe’’) Gascoigne, 
Derek Patmore, Muriel Spary, Alex Bland, 
Bernie Levin, Bob Muller, Cy Connolly, 
Jack Lambert, Jack Raymond, Dick Find- 
later, Jack (“Terrier’’) Russell, Dick Buckle, 
Jack Berger, Pete Forster, Des Shawe-Taylor 
and Canon Charlie Mortlock. He says their 
subs are due all the same. 





Letters to The Editor 


Sir.—I have been entrusted with the 
task of writing the biography of Mr. 
Peter Black, and would welcome any 
relevant documents in the possession of 
your readers. These will be returned as 
soon as my MS has been delivered to the 
TV Times. 

Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE WIGGIN 


Sir,—Cannot the Critics’ Circle do 
anything about the appalling rush at the 
No. 19 bus stop after performances at 
Sadler’s Wells? Although I am always 
among the first to leave I often find 
twenty or thirty members of the public in 
the queue ahead of me. When I explain 
that I have to telephone my copy to the 
office so that they can read it in their 
papers next morning, they just don’t 
want to know. 

Yours, etc., 
B. TAPER 


Sir,—If ‘*Polyhymnia”’ will do me the 
courtesy of reading my letter again, she 
will find that my argument is not quite so 
jejune as she supposes. When I wrote 
that the bridge-passage at the end of the 
first movement modulated into E major 
I meant that it modulated into E major. 
If I had meant that it modulated into E 
flat I should have said so. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. DANGLE 


Sir,—Owing to a misunderstanding on 
the part of my secretary I recently paid 
cash for two stalls at a West End theatre. 
Fellow-critics will be astonished to hear 
that these cost 25s. each. How long has 
this been going on? I was under the 
impression that good seats could be had 
for 6s. or 7s., and this has certainly 
opened my eyes. No wonder our theatres 
are half empty. 

Yours very truly, 
Eric KEOWN 
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25—The Wigmore Hall 


Closest to the Hall is the bar of the 
Londoner Hotel (3) in Welbeck Street, but if 
you want a real pub there are the Cock and 
Lion (2), near the junction of Wigmore 
Street and Marylebone Lane, and the 
Pontefract Castle (1) on the other side of the 


road at the corner of St. Christopher’s 
Place. If you are going Oxford Circuswards, 
try the newly-rebuilt Phoenix (5) in Margaret 
Street. If all else fails, a good pick-up can be 
obtained from the dispensary at John Bell 
and Croyden’s (4). 





Mon cher Redacteur,—I deplore the 
growing tendency for dramatic critics to 
compare notes in the intervals. L’homme 
n'est qu'un roseau, le plus faible de la 
nature; mai C’est un roseau pensant, Can 
we not think for ourselves, without all 
this stealthy brain-picking ? It was Anatole 
France who rightly pointed out, “‘Le bon 
critique est celui qui raconte les aventures 
de son &me au milieu des chefs-d’oeuvre.” 
Could he possibly have been referring to 
gossip in the stalls bar? La Rochefoucauld 
said, ‘“‘Nous avons tous assez de force 
pour supporter les maux d’autri.”” But of 
the erreurs of others he significantly said 
rien, 

Mes sinceres salutations, 
*AROLD ’OBSON 


Miss Quotes 


“Whenever I see the words ‘ Comedy- 
Thriller’ I reach for my gun.” 


Top Ten 


These were Britain’s ten leading 
critics last week. Figures in brackets 
show the previous week’s positions: 


KENNETH TYNAN (4) 
DAVID SYLVESTER (2) 
FELIX APRAHAMIAN (1) 

SIR HAROLD NICOLSON (5) 
RICHARD BUCKLE (3) 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE (10) 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (9) 
RICHARD MALLETT (6) 
RAYMOND MORTIMER (8) 
PENELOPE GILLIATT (7) 


(Compiled from information supplied by 
the Book Society, HM Tennent’s, the Arts 
Council, the BBC and Raymond’s Revuebar.) 





COMPETITION 


A prize of an electric foot-warmer will 
be awarded to the critic who gets most 
of the following words or phrases into 
a genuine critical article published by 
his regular employer before Nov. 18: 


Viable, tervalent, muck, corridors of 
power, Shavian, pyknic, splendiferous, 
atonal, pentimenti, trans-sensual, para- 
digm, New Brunswick. 

In the event of a tie the shorter article 
will be declared the winner. 
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All 
Dressed Up 
and 
Nowhere to Go 


A Poor Man’s Guide to the Affluent 
Society 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


3— Choices, Choices All the Time 


that I decided I would never make a consumer. One 

day, after months of living on the possessions that I had 
brought with me from England to defeat the cost of living—I 
had everything from a year’s supply of toothpaste to an 
implement for cutting my own hair—I ran out of razor 
blades, and I had to make my way down to the drugstore and 
ask for some. The druggist, natty in his white nylon 
coat, looked over the counter at me. ‘‘For a medium, light 
or heavy beard?” he asked me. I said: “I don’t know.” 
He stared at me in amazement, almost in awe. ‘“‘ Where have 
you been hiding all these years?” he asked. 

Tensions of this sort—for I went away suffering from all 
the classic symptoms of the Under-Educated and Under- 
Motivated Consumer, including lack of confidence in my own 
powers, willingness to let the economy go to pot, and desire 
to join a consumer association—are characteristic of our own 
society. And, as with some diseases, it’s when you stop 
feeling anything at all that you have to worry. Think of 
yourself; how does it all affect you? Bought anything to-day? 
Did you compare prices? Did you talk it over with your 
husband/wife? If you hadn’t seen it would you have wanted 
it? You may—test yourself—be slipping. 

The truth is that to live in a consumer society one needs 
special kinds of thinking, special sorts of skills. It is a new 
world; but don’t worry, it will see you right, help you over 
the threshold. Every society has its own lies to live by; let 
us try to see what the consumer society’s style seems to be. 


[' was some time ago, when I was living in America, 


1. GOVERNMENT BY CHOICE 
In a non-consumer society the most important kind of 
choices that people had to make were moral choices, choices 
between different courses of action, choices between good and 
bad. The kind of choices you made determined what sort 
of person you were, and where you ended up. Nowadays 
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the most important choice of your life, according to the 
advertising people, is the car you choose, the toothpaste you 
buy, the house you pick. Like moral choices, they determine 
the company you keep. They don’t exactly get you into 
heaven or hell, but into the earthly equivalent; for you 
don’t simply buy a product—you become a member of a 
group. Cigarettes are no longer simply for smoking; they 
provide entry into the intellectual set, the virile set, the 
sociable set. By their brands ye shall know them; when 
you meet the Great Manufacturer will you be able to say that 
you tried all brands, kept the economy buoyant and had, up 
to the last, a good credit rating? 

The consumer society goes in for choices. In America 
to-day you spend all your time choosing between things that 
you don’t want to choose between; American Ford can 
theoretically run at full production for a year without pro- 
ducing two identical cars. Even martinis come dry, extra dry 
or desiccated, with domestic or foreign gin, and so on; so 
that by the time you get it you don’t want it. Goods don’t 
just add a little to your life; they provide you with your 
identity. My own difficulty is that I have a curious feeling 
that the choices aren’t worth making; I feel that there are 
too many choices and that life in the consumer society is—as 
the man complained when he was asked whether he liked his 
job of sorting out red apples from green ones—decisions, 
decisions all the time. As the television advertisements say 
(quoting, actually, George Eliot, who as scriptwriter only 
gets small print): ‘The strongest principle of growth lies 
in human choice.” The question to ask, I always feel, is 
what is the choice between? The television advertisement 
goes on to say: ‘“‘The choice, for example, between joining 
the seventeen million people who, every Sunday night, turn 
for entertainment to the London Palladium; and being 
present with the panel of Free Speech at a discussion of 
current affairs.” The trouble is that my own impulse, when 
confronted with a choice like that, is to move into another 
field of categories altogether—to choose, for example, to read 





“I bet you don’t grunt like that at Miss Peterson when she 
brings in your office mail.” 
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“I’m afraid in these days of uncertainty I can’t see the point of preserving anything.” 


the novels of George Eliot, if only to seek out what she really 
meant. 

In consumer societies people are given the choice between 
good and bad, so that they can pick whichever they like best. 


2. GOVERNMENT BY PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Public relations does not refer to the number of the Prime 
Minister’s relatives who are in government, nor does it have 
to do with the fact that in order to appear on television one 
need no longer have talent but can simply be related to some- 
one who has. Public relations means what it says; when a 
member of the public (persons are no longer, in this world 
of ours, persons; they are members of the public) complains 
that something seems to him corrupt, inefficient, ill-conceived 
or simply evil, a public relations man is a man who can give 
good reasons why it is all for the best. 

Non-consumer societies have no need of public relations; 
they prefer, instead, private relations. There was a time 
when people were to blame for things; now the blame lies 
with departments and corporations. I can remember the 
days when you could go into shops and be served by people. 
In those days of autonomous choice, people often liked 
things that shops didn’t have; and if you explained this, the 
people in the shop would order it. Moreover you could ask 


them what they thought of things; they would tell you this 
was not so good, that better. This was called Personal 
Influence and was very reliable. Nowadays if you go into a 
shop and ask which product is best, they will read you the 
label on the packet (assuming that you are illiterate) or sing 
you the television commercial (taking for granted that you 
are). Most have no idea what the goods they sell are like; 
moreover not only do they not know whether a product is 
good—they don’t know what the word good means. They 
will tell you that it is “cheap” or “new” or “popular.” 
Will tell you, that is, if you can find anyone in the shop at all. 
Nowadays all the assistants are hidden behind mirrors in 
supermarkets, looking out for kleptomaniacs; for since 
supermarkets rely on impulse buying, they have to cope with 
impulse stealing.’ Further, these shops don’t belong to 
anyone; they are run by an IBM machine in London, 

Public relations start from the assumption that whatever 
is, is right. The reason people dislike anti-semitism is, it 





1 The anonymous society inevitably produces different attitudes 
toward crime. Before private, small shops had been driven out by 
the supermarkets with lower overheads and bulk-buying, they 
encouraged honesty; one didn’t want to steal off old Harry. But 
it is different when one is cheating the Inland Revenue or stealing 
op an IBM machine in London; one isn’t stealing from anyone 
at all. 
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“I had a ghastly nightmare last night, Rodney—I dreamt we were old-fashioned.” 


hasn’t been properly put over. Or take spiders—the trouble 
with spiders is, they project a bad image. A good public 
relations man, hired by a Spider Promotion Council, could 
soon put spiders back on the map. He would point out that 
spiders are industrious creatures, good husbands and fathers; 
the reason they have all those legs, which people don’t like, 
is that they have to spend much of their time walking on thin 
strands of web, a highly skilled occupation; spiders eat flies 
only when hungry, and because flies spread diseases; spiders 
have played their part in history; spiders are by appointment 
to the Scottish Royal family. 

In non-consumer societies people live by personal relations 
and Word of Mouth; only in a vast anonymous society do 
we need public relations at all. 


3. GOVERNMENT BY TECHNOLOGY 

In a non-consumer society, if you want something done, 
you have a man come in and do it. In a consumer society, 
a man comes and tends a machine, which does it. I can 
remember the days when a sweep brushed a chimney by hand; 
now a low-grade technician brings a vacuum machine which 
is attached, switched on and tended. Servants are replaced 
by washing machines. Food comes pre-packed and labelled 
UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HAND, though, as every good cook 
knows, there is nothing like the taste of a good human hand 
to add flavour. Indeed though food is untouched by human 
hand it is certainly touched by the hand of science; by the 
time artificial flavouring, artificial colouring, sodium this to 
retard spoilage and calcium that to permit refrigeration have 


been added, there is precious little of the original left. 

My only objection is that you have to know so much these 
days. When I took my wife to America, she went into the 
kitchen of the house we rented and came out looking dis- 
traught; “I don’t know how to work it,” she said. And 
anyone who has been trapped in a house full of tinned foods 


- with a can-opener too complicated to use will appreciate that 


the technologised society can be a problem for those who 
neither like nor understand gadgets. However I must say 
that the technologised society does teach people how to be 
self-supporting; the great virtue of cars and washing machines 
and do-it-yourself kits is that you don’t have to rely on other 
people. Thus when they take off all the trains and buses 
and the laundries go on strike you are not stranded. Perhaps 
it is up to us all to. learn how to cut our own hair and weave 
our own clothes, so that we shall all be ready when society 
grinds to a halt. 


Next week: In and Out 


Celebri ty 


H's ghost the welcoming Gods identified 
First among lesser fry; since he alone, 
Ere trumpets sounded on the other side, 
Offered most cheerfully to blow his own. 
— PAUL DEHN 
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Shall I Unwrap It For You? 


T is an admirable thing that women 
I can now pop fresh herrings into 

their handbags and that men can 
carry liquid mulligatawny in_ their 
wallets. This is all part of the richer, 
fuller life we have earned in (I filch the 
phrase) the Pack Age. 

I have been mingling at Olympia 
with some of Europe’s leading strip- 
packagers, seal-spout pioneers, nail- 
gunners, flip-top and rip-strip experts, 
cauliflower-wrappers and chocolate en- 
robers, boil-in-a-bag men, ampoule 
printers, rubber bandsmen, lords of 
the seasonal wrapping and makers of 
rubberised hair. They are, without 
exception, sanguine men, riding high on 
a rip-tide of prosperity and jargon; a 
little prone to say things like “ Anything 
string can do, tape can do better” or 
to produce films about bottle-making 
with titles like Well, I’m Blowed, but 
they are none the worse citizens for 
that. Some of them give the impression 
that they are winning the export battle 
single-handed and they may be right. 

Indeed, I do not know why so many 
people carp at the packaging boys, 
accusing them of sterilising the food as 
well as the container, of reserving their 
most dastardly art-work for those 
items, like detergents and cereals, in 
which competition is fiercest and of 
turning our leading Christian festival 
into an annual exchange of over- 
decorated and over-priced bath salts. 
What ingratitude it is! It were better 
that critics like these, men who cannot 
tell Kraft wrapping from Kraft-Ebing, 
were tied up with self-sealing strapping 
tape, stuffed into multiwall sacks and 
tossed into the Thames. 

Consider, for a moment, the old- 
time grocer’s shop from which the 
packaging industry has rescued us: the 
disgraceful singlewall sacks full of dusty 
rice and currants, with the odd hairpin 
half-surfacing; the giant vat of treacle, 
to which suppliants were expected to 
bring their own jugs (there were no 
milk bottles then); the defenceless 
ramparts of butter which men used to 
slap and slosh with wooden bats, like 
demented bricklayers; the gross cheeses 
covered with rind which weak maidens 
tried to carve with wires; the blocks of 


By E. S$. TURNER 


salt, as big as a petrol can, which had 
to be lugged home and crumbled down 
with a bread knife; everywhere the 
naked, the loose, the nameless and the 
anonymous, save for the occasional tin 
of biscuits with the head of an angel 
child, eyes upturned, on the lid. 

There were also sweetshops where 
they sold bars of chocolate which had 
to be broken away from other bars, all 
absolutely bare save of thumb-prints; 
cakeshops where cats sat on unwrapped 
cakes; tobacconists who sold loose 
cigarettes; and laundries which returned 
your shirt unwrapped with a slip saying 
“Kindly do not send this article again,” 
instead of slipping the frayed horror 
into a beautiful transparent envelope 
and letting shame work the desired 
effect. 

From all this, and worse, we have 
been saved. Housewives, at last, are 
taking an intelligent interest in pack- 
aging. Before me is an advertisement 
in which one woman shopper says to 
another: “'This wrapper looks so attrac- 
tive—are you sure a lot of harmful 
chemicals haven’t been added?” Her 
friend replies: “Of course I am. 
Genuine —— parchment is the most 
chemically pure paper you can get and 





has been awarded the Certificate of the 
Royal Institute of Health and Hygiene.” 
I am confident that housewives like 
these could have tackled with credit 
Question No. 1 in the recent entrance 
examination of the Institute of Pack- 
aging. This ran: “‘A retail package 
should protect what it sells and sell 
what it protects.’ Explain the signifi- 
cance of this statement in relation to 
modern marketing methods.” (State- 
ment? It’s an epigram!). Mind you, 
the paper got tougher as you went along. 
Here is Question No. 8: “Draft in 
outline only a specification for trans- 
parent film in four colours and delivered 
in reel form for use as an overwrap for 
a $lb. biscuit package.” 

Of course, the packaging boys have 
had their setbacks. They got that idea 
of putting fancy pyjamas in boxes with 
picture windows, with the result that 
the sun bleached picture windows on 
the contents. That is possibly why old 
Mr. Gummidge always kept his pyjamas 
wrapped in a brown paper parcel tied 
with string (no slip-knot, either) on the 
top shelf of the back shop. But they’re 
putting special windows in the boxes 
now, to cut back the ultra-violet rays. 

A major problem of the day, I gather, 








“Can you remove a vocation for teaching?” 
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is to make a food contaiier which 
cannot be opened by a strong-wristed 
beldam in the shop (“tamperproof’’) 
and yet can be opened by a one-armed 
weakling in the kitchen. Some sort of 
piercing tool for polythene, poly- 
propylene and polywollydoodle is also 
needed. At present people are scrabbling 
impotently at the stuff or even aban- 
doning it and going to the little 
restaurant round the corner (first calling 
at the tobacconist’s, where the man is 
kind enough to wrench the wrapper 
from your cigarettes as you buy them). 
Yet, while many containers are too 
difficult to open, others are far too easy; 
gin bottles, for example. 

It is obvious why women want to 
open things in the shop. Those pulp 
egg-boxes, for instance, often conceal 
dented eggs, and an honest packaging 
man will agree that this was not the 
purpose of the operation; it was to 
make people take six eggs instead of 
two. 

I fancy the industry has not quite 
overcome all the problems of con- 
taining odour, otherwise the Institute of 
Packaging would not have appointed a 
high-powered Odour In Packaging 
Steering Committee. They can’t be 
having trouble with those cocktail 
onions, surely? You can buy a squishy 
envelope full of them and put it in 
your handkerchief drawer and there 








will be no ill-effects; or so they tell me. 

Just now the foil industry is thriving 
exceedingly. In Wolverhampton a 
prize of £5 offered for the biggest 
collection of aluminium wraps from 
locally bought goods was won by an 
entrant with 652 items, all different. 
The competition was not set as part of 
the Keep Britain Tidy movement; 
indeed, among the avant-yarde, there is 
a feeling that foil has done much to 
raise the aesthetic standards of litter. A 
rain-washed silver pie-holder, half hid- 
den in lush grass, has a beauty surpassing 
even the delicate bloom of dew on a 
transparent wrapper. 

Much foil is used to contain those 
frozen complete-meals-for-one, all ready 
to put into the oven. To judge from 
illustrations I have seen, one is supposed 
to eat them straight from the foil, which 
is bad news for all those package-proud 
industries which do so well out of our 
washing up. The foil men foresee a day 
when a three-course meal will be 
reduced to one pill, “foil-wrapped, of 
course.” For roughage, I imagine, we 
shall eat aluminium foil. Meanwhile 
the industry is anxious that housewives 
shall cover their squalid cheque-books 
with “silver and gold laminates,” to 
make spending even jollier than it is. 

Before I leave on a packaged holiday, 
I would like to make a couple of 
criticisms. Are not aerosol containers 





“Watch the birdie!” 
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beginning to look too much alike? 
There is one, for example, labelled 
“Ideal for removing fly squash from 
windscreens.” I keep thinking of a 
Jaguar family pulling off the M1 with 
a windscreen which looks as if someone 
had gone over it with a tube of gasket 
goo. “Hand me,” says the driver, “the 
spray which is ideal for removing fly 
squash from windscreens.” They pass 
him a squirt, but it only makes the 
glass worse. “Damn it,” he protests, 
“T did not ask for the suéde spray. 
Nor do I want the sunning oil. Or the 
de-icer. Or the invisible hair net. Or 
the air-freshener.” They rummage 
about “What about the ant-killer?” 
they suggest brightly. “Or the squirt 
for foot rot?” 

My other point is for the paint 
industry. Every Saturday since do it 
yourself came in a tin of cream paint 
has been spilled on the pavement of my 
local High Street. As soon as it begins 
to flow women push their prams 
through it and hordes of child tricyclists 
move into the attack. It is a form of 
free-for-all action painting which is 
copied, I believe, in many other 
suburbs. It may be that some of these 
tins of paint are spilled deliberately 
(people are like that round here) but 
most of them, I imagine, are dropped 
by persons struggling to carry three 
jiffy lunches, a couple of tinned rice 
puddings, an envelope of instant mashed 
potato and a piggie with a glass tum 
full of luscious fried bacon rinds. Is it 
beyond the resources of the paint 
industry to produce a tin which will 
not spring open when dropped, but 
which will none the less open at the 
merest touch in the toclshed? 





BLACK MARK .. . No. I7 


. to the Postmaster-General. 
He urges us to post our letters in the 
appropriate boxes. Well, consider 
the predicament of a Scotsman who 
wants to report his safe arrival in 
London. One box says “ London 
and Abroad” and the other “Coun- 
try Letters Only.”” Which of these 
is intended for Scots mail? Scotland 
is not country, it is a country. 
So is Wales. Is Ulster, by Post 
Office standards, country or abroad? 
What about the Isle of Man? Let 
us have a Scotsman as Postmaster- 
General and get this grievance 
rectified. 
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From the Gritburgh Festival 


RITBURGH started planning 
» its first Festival rather late and 
has had to take last pick of 
the many cultural attractions available 
during the late summer and autumn. 
This explains, for example, the exhi- 
bition of pictures stolen since 1845. 
There is quite a lot going on and it is 
not always easy to select. Yesterday 
morning at 11, I had to make up my 
mind between a discussion between 
a Bolivian puppeteer and an Archi- 
mandrite on “The Limits of the 
Visual,” both with interpreters, the 
first performance of a recently dis- 
covered two-hour symphony by a 
follower of Stanford’s and an address 
by the Mayor on “The Lighter Side 
of Local Government.” The previous 
evening there were four films all 
starting at the same time. ‘To-morrow 
the RADA production of Widowers’ 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


Houses clashes with the LAMDA 
production of the same play. 

The highspot of the first week was 
the Gritburgh Rep’s dialect version of 
Oedipus Rex. Local patriotism ensured 
that all visitors attended this. It was 
impossible to buy a stamp without being 
subjected to eager propaganda on its 
behalf. Fortunately most of the 
audience knew the plot, but even so 
there was a constant striking of matches 
to consult the glossary in the pro- 
gramme, which, incidentally, upped the 
price to half-a-crown. Masks and the 
complete absence of movement con- 
centrated attention on the lines. The 
set was a simple backcloth of a street 
scene that might have been any con- 
temporary capital, but no tension was 
developed between it and the archaic 
action. Tony Prosser’s Oedipus gave 
full value to the rolled glottals of the 


dialect and was particularly effective 
in the terrible cry of “Gratwickle 
echt.” Sally Moon-Batten’s Jocasta 
suffered from being rather self-con- 
sciously petite. 

The International Gala Opera-Ballet 
of Tangier were hampered by the 
unsuitability of the Jenkins Hall. It 
was probably a mistake to dispense 
with the corps de ballet in Les Sylphides 
and a different choice might have 
been wiser. Of their novelties, Thos. 
Hooper’s Laocoén was the most- in- 
teresting but it suffered from monotony 
and the orchestra dealt with ~ the 
Palestrina score very raggedly. The 
conductor, John Hu, took the harp 
continuo too fast and his tempi through- 
out the evening rather over-extended 
the dancers. 

Local patriotism again probably 
accounts for the high proportion of 
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**Good heavens, no—I simply must get my feet up for a few minutes.’’ 


residents among the soloists in the 
musical events. Of the visiting artists, 
Gail Cripps has attracted most attention 
in a bold attempt to play all Chopin 
during the Festival Season. Owing to a 
shortage of piano-tuners she is at the 
moment slightly under half a day 
behind. 

The Film Festival has attracted 
entries from a wide range of countries, 
though not Britain. After repeated 
protests the British Film industry 
allowed the ordinary performance of 
Doctor-in-Law at the Regal to be 
considered an entry. An international 
jury awarded it the prize in the British 
section. The Ukrainian documentary 
Birth of an Elephant won the Award of 
Honour, the prize for the best dubbing 
and a Certificate of Merit for the design 
of the Credit Titles. The prize for the 
most promising film went to Mali for 
Ghenghiz Khan. Among the critics 
attending the Festival there was some 
disappointment that the jury overlooked 
the claims of Paddy, the charming 
Eirean cartoon about a small Galway 
boy who dreams he lives in Cork. 


To-morrow there opens the Exhibition 
of Matchboxes on loan from the Swiss 
collector, Baron Hubner, at 117, North 
Tip Road (87a tram from The Slough). 
The expected arrival of a small travelling 
exhibition of faked ikons has been 
delayed owing to a signalman’s over- 
sleeping at Crewe. There is a rumour 
that the vast tapestries from Hieux 
Castle may be displayed in the Council 
Chamber after the next meeting. They 
date from 1903 and were an attempt 
to revive the glories of the past. 

As always happens at Festivals, 
many events take place outside the 
boundaries of the official programme. 
The Breakfast Cabaret at Teech & 
Huggins is presented by a group of 
vivacious young people from Aberdeen 
Veterinary College and turns an 
anxiously satirical eye on traffic jams, 
television commercials, The Archers 
and Lady Docker. There is a late-night 
ballad concert in the Grammar School 
Science Lecture Theatre. From 1 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. is devoted to Folk Song and 
afterwards the programme is thrown 
open to anybody who cares to contri- 
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bute. A series of lunch-time readings 
from modern novelists by a number of 
young writers calling themselves Group 
Zero is being held at The Manor, 
Tilthampton, a village about four miles 
out on the Scarthdale road. 

Next year the organisers promise to 
start their planning in good time. They 
have high hopes of attracting one of 
the training companies from the New- 
castle Old Vic and there may be a 
concert by a performer of international 
standing. If advance. bookings justify 
it the Corporation intend to install a 
floral clock. 


Wish You 
Were Here 


Monte CArLo 


EDITERRANEAN only few 
M yards away—definitely saw it 

from restaurant on hotel roof 
and from the non-athletic Sporting 
Club: dark indigo water gleaming in 
moonlight, gala fireworks, lights of 
Onassis’s yacht etc. Understand water’s 
quite pretty in sunshine, too. However, 
swimming trunks remain packed. With 
ultra-smart set, got to be ultra-smart, 
i.e., nocturnal. Committed bad enough 


faux pas very first day, when descended 


at ten o'clock in morning, found 
dining-room empty, rang bell, lost face 
when would not accept onion soup from 
waiter presuming any guest up at that 
hour must be on way in, probably 
from chic international debauch. Saw 
Onassis waiting with proud humility to 
welcome Sir Winston at his private lift. 
Private lift in Hotel de Paris is Monaco’s 
equivalent to Order of Garter. Was 
told that Musée Océanographique ex- 
hibits astounding marine prodigies, 
poisonous fish, torpedo fish, electric 
fish, giant tortoises, squid, octopus, 
but settled for same effect compactly 
achieved in bowl of bouillabaisse. 
Visited night club where Coca-Cola 
costs twenty-one shillings a bottle. 
Sought solace: drove to Vence, but 
Matisse chapel open only Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and here it is always 
Saturday night. Venus shining brightly: 
no charge—apparently beyond Onassis’s 
control, as yet. —P. Ss. C. 
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My Life and Hard Seats 


“Wr ’VE seen these fads before. When 
I I was a young lad in the business. 
They said the yo-yo would kill 

the cinema. Then mixed hiking. Hitler. 
Then television. Now bingo. And 
bowling alleys. I’ve been in this 
business too long to give up. I remember 
the golden days. Every cinema manager 
with his own dress suit and up to two 
clean shirts a week. You didn’t always 
start with your own, of course. I 
inherited mine, when I was _ under- 
manager of the old Roxy in Man- 
chester. All due to Broken Blossoms. 
I’d warned the manager, the pianist 
had warned him, two projectionists had 





A Cinema Manager Looks Back 
By EDMUND WARD 


quit because of it and even his doctor 
was worried. But he would keep on 
showing it for his own benefit. On a 
Sunday morning, halfway up the stalls 
with a sponge, sobbing and breathing 
heavily until you couldn’t see the 
screen for a light mist. Too much for 
him in the end and the suit fitted me a 
treat. 

“Still had it when I went to the 
Astoria. That was a cinema. One of 
these Grand Dukes wanted to buy it 
and ship it home stone by stone. That 
was in 1934. A palace. Restaurant up- 
stairs with real cloths on the tables and 
waitresses and a dance hall and a 
carpet so thick you had to use beaters 
to clear the lobby after a Tarzan film. 
Buster Crabbe. Weissmuller. That’s 
when the cinema was an influence. We 
used to get complaints from the 
superintendent of the local swimming 
pool. He couldn’t count the money for 
all the yowling. Kids were swinging on 
clotheslines off the tops of the changing 
cubicles and taking it in turns to be 
crocodiles and get strangled. It was a 
near thing sometimes, too. 

“But it. was the organ that really 
packed the customers in. To see this 
mighty instrument rising, full of lights 
and pedals and a tricky bit of treble in 
‘Alone,’ that was a sight. They didn’t 
care what he played, they just wanted 
to see it lumber up and down. Never 
heard applause like it. 

“Ah, the ’thirties. People used to 
spend the whole day at the cinema 
then, families of ’em. All through the 
afternoon for the children’s shows, up 
to the café for a spot of tea and then 
back down again for a serious piece of 
wringing out by Bette Davis or some- 
body. Brought out the very best in 
human nature. You could borrow a 
handkerchief from anybody in those 
days. Course, with Miss Davis, most 
people came supplied but there was 
always the odd convert. 

“T was glad I’d seen all this when 
the war came. The Astoria was com- 
mandeered for an Army store—more 
than two million sets of underwear went 
up in smoke when it was bombed and 


I cried like a child when I heard about 
it. I’ve never changed my laundry 
since without thinking of that night. 
I’d been moved to a cinema called the 
Cosy then. A very different class of 
celluloid, I might tell you. 

“The Cosy was a cinema on the out- 
skirts of a town in the Midlands, 
halfway between the ordnance depot 
and a barracks. A conversion job, two 
Wesleyan chapels knocked together with 
a balcony too near the roof for comfort 
unless you were bird-nesting. It was 
the lobby distressed me most—especi- 
ally after those acres at the Roxy. If 
there were two customers at the paybox, 
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you didn’t have room to tear tickets, let 
alone bow in welcome. 

“But the public were wonderful. 
During the war, you remember, sweat 
and sacrifice all the go, and unpatriotic 
to complain. We had one projectionist 
—Ministry of Labour appointment, 
directed there from a microscope factory 
because he was left-handed—who hung 
his overcoat over the projection slot 
and four houses sat in complete dark- 
ness listening to the sound-track without 
a murmur. And the queues! You could 
show anything as long as it moved and 
made a noise. We had a King Kong 
season that lasted for three months and 
when the film shrank I advertised it as 
‘How To Take Care of Your Pet 
Monkey’ and showed it for another two. 

“How they loved musicals! The 
customers learned the words and music, 
you had about ten good boys on mouth- 
organs, some of the brass-band fellows 
with any of their instruments they 
could smuggle past the paybox—lI had 
one chap pay half-price for a euphonium 
disguised as his young brother many a 
time—a fair turn-out from the colliery 
choir and there it was. As spirited a 
musical evening as you could wish for. 

“Not all the customers liked it, of 
course. You always get the odd 
hundred or so—mostly couples—who 
aren’t really interested in the film. I'll 
never forget those back rows at the 
Cosy. Babylon! You could have written 
a book about it. A text-book, mind! 
We tried flashing a notice on the screen 
‘Film due to finish in ten minutes.’ 
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This was no good, they weren’t watching. 
I tried sending in usherettes to warn 
them. The first one just disappeared, 
new uniform and all. The second two 
came out shaken and resigned on the 
spot. I finally solved it with a dog I 
borrowed from the butcher. 

“Soldiers were the worst. There 
were more hair-raising reasons for a 
swift capitulation put forward on that 
back row than politicians dreamed of. 
Don’t talk to me about current affairs 
courses. Some of them used to spend 
entire furloughs at the Cosy and com- 
plain when the water in the washrooms 
wasn’t hot enough. 

“Food was another drawback. Eating 
and entertainment are inseparable in the 
English mind and they were used to a 
clear run at a monster range of choco- 
lates, peanuts, ice-cream, all that stuff. 


Some of the sterner patrons could take 
it out on a swift gnaw at the seat in 
front but others suffered. There was a 
fish-and-chip shop called Percy’s up the 
road with an erratic business balanced 
on his allocation for cooking fat. All it 
needed was one whisper of ‘Percy’s 
frying to-night’ to clear the Cosy like 
an epidemic. Often as not, the rumour 
would be started by some cunning lout 
in the queue outside. 

“Ah, we fought a good war at the 
Cosy. The cinema did its bit. At one 
time we had barbed wire up over the 
orchestra pit. This was after some 
Marine in the audience woke up during 
the hand-to-hand bit in a war film and 
bayoneted Sidney Greenstreet. My 
wife darned the screen as well as she 
could but it was never the same. We 
had the only cinema in the business 
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by Atchison 


“I don’t know how you behave 
with other teachers but...” 








““ You should know at the start that I’ve 
never had anything against flogging !” 








“I've been teaching for forty ¥ 
and I know all the answers! 
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“You treat me all right and 
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which played Lassie Come Home as 
Scarface. 

“ All the same, I wasn’t sorry to move 
on when the war ended. My Broken 
Blossoms dress suit smelling of moth- 
balls and carpet hurting my feet again, 
and a commissionaire to shout at the 
end of the queue for you. They were 
still keen on the cinema in those days. I 
know one man who laid the foundations 
of a sizeable fortune just selling boot- 
laces to people waiting to see Gone 
with the Wind. 

“Lashings of colour in films again. 
Did your heart good to see it. And 3-D. 
Those cardboard glasses. Every little 
kid in town wearing ’em, tapping his 
way along the High Street, best advert 
you could wish for, even if a few 
schoolteachers did object. The wide 
screen, too. That took a bit of getting 
used to. You couldn’t fill all those 
seats in the corners at the front unless 
you kept a close watch on the customers. 
I used to let the old boys on pension 
have these seats a bit cheaper and one 
of them came out after a Jane Russell 
feature thinking it had been a film 
about giraffes. It wasn’t all jam, 
though. Some of the customers started 
softening their heads with television 
and the rot set in. 

“Oh, but we fought back. Epics, for 
example. Good, clean stories about 
Romans and that, some from the Bible. 
Big films in the best sense with a proper 
interval. Long films. I remember with 
some of the first ones we had to have a 
masseur in the lobby to straighten 
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Definitive Irish Song 


Irishmen who drank were nearly always convicted of some form 
of violence, while Irish thieves were usually sober.—Dr. C. B. R. 
Pollock, prison medical officer, in a paper to the British 


Association. 


HERE was Rafferty, Clancy, O’Hara and Branaghan 
Hittin’ the hard stuff at Finnegan’s Ball, 
But when Mooney and Byrne comes to join the shenanigan 
Divil a drop was they drinkin’ at all. 


Hadn’t Rafferty’s party entoirely the gaiety! 
Usin’ shillelaghs on Mother Machree, 

Bashin’ Father O’Flynn loike the feller was laity, 
Blood runnin’ red as the Rose of Tralee. 


Look at Mooney and Byrne, far too staid for such foolery, 
Raisin’ free loans from Mavourneen and Co., 

Cries sweet Molly Malone when she’s missin’ her joolery, 
“Pockets and purses! Look live, alive-o!” 


When Irish eyes are smilin’, civil war has come to stay, 
But when Irish hearts are sober, shure I’m lockin’ me spoons 


away. 


people out so they could run for the 
last bus. Monsters, too, and life on 
other planets. You don’t get that sort 
of concern with everyday happenings in 
a bingo parlour. Nudes are another 
weapon. I’m not keen on films like 
that myself, I had enough with the 
back row of the Cosy, but the big men 
in this industry have supplied me with 
a quality product and a good living for 


— LESLIE MARSH 


a matter of thirty or forty years now. 

“What if more than a thousand 
cinemas have closed down since the 
war? All-in wrestling, bingo, bowling 
alleys. Pah! Nobody can sleep or 
concentrate on their courting with all 
that noise going on. It’ll pass. 

“Turn that heating up, Charlie. 
Parch ’em a bit. We’ve got a load of 
ice-cream to sell.” 








Pll treat you all right!” . 


“You'll find I don’t mind a little joke so 
long as it doesn’t go too far.” 


‘Well, chaps, another year 
ahead of us.” 


“T’ve never taught 
girls before.” 
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In the City 
Elementary, My Dear 
T should be _ obvious—but it 


ebviously isn’t—to all reasonable 
people that tipsters are phonys. 
Phonys in the sense that their advice 
is no more useful in its results than that 
of the ordinary inexpert, back-your- 
fancy punter. The clever chaps who 
tell us which horses to put our shirts 
on, the football forecasters who tell us 
where to put our crosses on the pools 
forms, the smart alicks of the popular 
press who tell us how to grow rich via 
the financial columns—all of them are 
suspect. If they were as omniscient as 
they claim to be they would of course 
have no need to write their sprightly 
daily articles: they would long ago have 
followed their own advice, pocketed 
their winnings and settled down to a 
life of golden affluence on the Riviera. 
If they really had inside knowledge 
they would be reluctant, I feel, to spoil 
the market by sharing their secrets with 
a multitude of readers. No, sir, they 
would be in there working for the first 
person perpendicular. And by tipsters 
I mean tipsters impure and simple—not 
of course the economic experts whose 
comments throw broad beams of ratio- 
cinative enlightenment upon the financial 
scene. 

In America the stock-market tipster 
appeals increasingly to the ladies, who 
number more than half of the US’s 
twelve and a half million investors. 
Admen claim that women, with their 
fine nose for scent and sauce, are more 
discriminating than men in their invest- 
ment bargain hunting, and in a pre- 
dominantly matriarchal society it may 
well be that Wall Street wiil eventually 
capitulate before the all-American mom. 
In Britain women have not as yet 
managed to get their hands on any 
significant fraction of the nation’s 


savings and as investors they are still in 
the dangerous pin-pricking stage. In 
consequence they are more vulnerable 


than males to the siren songs of the 
tipsters. 

In the world of investment, ladies, 
the golden rule is that “thinking,” if 
you are big enough, “makes it so.” 
The really hefty speculators are able to 
pull the strings of the price mechanism 
to suit their own play-acting: they buy 
—without any real justification—and 
the very act of buying, their very 
bullishness—shortens the supply of the 
shares in question and puts up their 
price. Clever girls are those who are on 
intimate terms with tycoons and their 
private tipsters, and know when the 
balloon will go up. The rest, the 
imprurient ones, should avoid tycoonery 
like the plague, have nothing to do with 
tipsters and short sharp bursts of stock- 
market activity, and put their hubbies’ 
money into something safe and sound. 





Keeping The River 


ROFESSIONAL water-bailiffs and 

river-keepers, like gamekeepers, 
remain scarce though their numbers are 
increasing. It is customary, though not 
quite accurate, to think of bailiffs and 
keepers as identical twins; they differ 
in that the former are almost invariably 
employed by river boards or similar 
authorities, while the latter are usually 
in the service of private individuals 
or fishing clubs. The statutory powers 
of the bailiff are considerable: he may 
search you or arrest you, and soon he 
may appear in a smart uniform; the 
keeper must get along with less support 
from the law. 

There are about 200 full-time bailiffs 
in England and Wales, with consider- 
able reinforcements in Scotland. The 
tally of keepers is much more uncertain, 
but there cannot be a great number, for 
much of the work is done on a voluntary 
basis. 

Most of us meet a keeper only in 
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There’s the teapot on the dresser, Nat. 
Sav. Certs., Trustee Banks and of 
course the Unit Trusts. During the 
recent prolonged dip in share prices the 
unit trusts have shown up very well 
against all the flashier investments, for 
the good reason that their fortunes are 
not, as Antonio put it, “in one bottom 
trusted,”’ that they draw their sustenance 
from very fat portfolios. 

And so, girls, if you are thinking of 
Americanising your domestic finances, 
this column suggests that you might do 
better than consult your broker about 
such people as M. & G., Crosby, Shield, 
Falcon and Orthodox. You won’t make 
your fortune just like that, but you'll 
sleep o’ nights. — BACK MARKET 


(Next Week: A Glossary of Stock Market 
Jargon) 


summer, on the bank of the river, when 
he happens to ask for a look at a licence, 
or stops to discuss the day’s sport; and 
we envy him this pleasant occupation. 
But things are different when salmon 
have run far up the mountain streams 
to spawn in mid-winter, and need his 
protection; they are different, too, and 
dangerous, when poaching gangs come 
to the pools lower down with explosives 
and nets. 

But in a wider sense these men are 
keepers of the rivers, and the rivers’ 
inhabitants. No trout can spawn unless 
the redds are clean and_ aerated, 
conditions that are not a continuing 
gift from nature; pollution is a constant 
threat; salmon and trout hatcheries 
must be maintained, with their nur- 
series, and the keeper becomes even 
more a nurseryman when the time 
comes to plant out the youngsters in 
the rivers—for the art is to plant them 
out, rather than to scatter them at 
random. 

On the trout water, the keeper is 
expected to be entomologist, fly-tier 
and the inexpert fisherman’s inspiration; 
an entomologist especially, because the 
flies that trout enjoy require to be 
nurtured, provided with an environ- 
ment where their eggs may be laid, and 
even reinvigorated by the introduction 
of fresh blood, as with sheep or 
pheasants. 

Where and when does he learn it all? 
There are no apprentice schemes, he 
must pick it up the hard way, content 
with very little money, for even when 
he is entitled to call himself an expert 
his wages will not go much beyond a 
farm labourer’s. 

— ANTHONY CLARKSON 
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“T can’t get out of the habit.” 


fase 
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iF WE J 0 | N eee “* My God! ‘The Times’ has been taken over 


by ‘Le Matin.’” 
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“We'll have hordes of Italians 
after our jobs.” 








‘What do you want with your bacon—a little lion 
—a little eagle or a fleur-de-lis?” “* Heidelberg let me down on the four aways.” 
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“Why don’t you go out to Bingo in the evenings?” 


Getting to Know the People 


By RONALD KNOX-MAWER 


o EDGE your knees firmly 
behind your ears,” instructed 
the District Commissioner 

by my side. “We naturally adopt the 

traditional squatting position for these 
ceremonies.” 

I was attending my first 
reception in the Colonial Service. 

“Take your topee off,” he ordered, 
“the villagers wish to show friendship.” 
I smiled shyly as their emissaries dis- 
charged a pitcher of black mud from 
the sacred river over my head. Around 
us, bearded tribesmen chanted approval. 
“They still have tremendous respect 
for the white man,” whispered the 
Commissioner. 

A warrior in croton leaves approached 
our dais. With deft fingers he lashed a 
great wooden shield to my chest. It 
was a thoughtful gift but prevented 
breathing. “Don’t worry,” said the 
District Commissioner, noticing my 
difficulty, “you can take it off when we 
get home.” 

I was about to thank them kindly 
when some huge native ladies with 
blossom in their hair came joyfully at 
me. “Sit up, man,” snapped the 
Commissioner, “they only want to 


tribal 


thread a boar’s tusk through your 
nose.” I apologised for my bashful- 
ness. “You’d better change any dainty 
views you may have on women,” 
warned the District Commissioner, 
“they measure beauty by size in these 
parts.” Since the ladies were now 
chatting together on.my stomach I felt 
this to be true. “Here’s your chance 
to learn the lingo,” advised the District 
Commissioner. I struggled vainly to 
extract a language-tutor from the 
pocket of my bush jacket. “Never 
mind about it,” said the Commissioner, 
“they’re only having their morning 
gossip, as housewives will.” 

The very biggest lady began to 
write lucky signs on my forehead, using 
a pointed bamboo stick smeared with 
indigo. “Superb artistry,” commended 
the District Commissioner. “It’s a pity 
you can’t see for yourself the beautiful 
inscription she’s done.” 

Suddenly there came a bellow from 
the village, followed by the beating of 
wooden drums. “It’s the chief,” said 
the Commissioner as the ladies released 
me. “He’ll be wanting us to wash our 
feet in the lagoon.” 

I hobbled barefoot over the coral reef. 
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“Very soothing,” remarked the District 
Commissioner, while we paddled. 
Clouds of green parrot fish flitted 
past. I savoured the delicious scent of 
palms, jasmine, pandanus and frangi- 
panni mingled with the salt of the sea. 
Unfortunately I was distracted by a 
thrashing in the blue waters by our 
legs. “It’s just the chief again,” the 
Commissioner said. “In the evenings 
he rather likes to feed the sharks by 
hand. He’s giving the greedy chaps a 
little offal you know.” 

We started back towards the village, 
dodging the flying foxes under the 
trees. “Can you smell burning char- 
coal?” enquired the Commissioner, 
pointing to a clearing in the forest. 
There I could see a group of men 
wearing kirtles of grass. They were 
jumping up and down on red hot 
stones which hissed under bundles of 
green banana leaves. “Just a local 
concert party,” murmured the District 
Commissioner as we moved on. 

An old man in the audience called 
out to us as we passed. “He wants to 
know if you’re from Scotland,” inter- 
preted the Commissioner. I shook my 
head. “He says his grandfather ate a 
whole Glasgow missionary. He thinks 
that makes him Scottish by absorption,” 
explained the District Commissioner. 
“They’re so proud of their links with 
the old country,” he added. 

At this point a heavy shower of 
breadfruit caught the back of my neck. 
“Some local produce for you,” said the 
Commissioner, helping me up. 

“‘Ah,” said the District Commissioner, 
“here comes the village medicine-man 
with your mosquito boots you left 
behind.” The medicine-man beamed at 
me from behind a hideous coconut 
mask. ‘“ How kind of him,” exclaimed 
the Commissioner, peering into my 
footwear, “he’s filled them with crushed 
insect heads.” I nodded graciously. 
“It’s his own special cure for malaria,” 
the District Commissioner went on, “he 
knows you’re bound to catch it.” 

I ventured a nervous laugh. “It’s 
all part of getting to know the people,” 
reprimanded my District Commissioner, 
as we stepped forward to meet the chief. 





COVERING PUNCH 


This exhibition of artists’ originals 
of Punch covers is at Brighton Art 
Gallery and Museum until October 
8th. 
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Victim 
Black Tights 
OME of the fuss over Victim 
(Director: Basil Dearden), about 
whether it would ruin Dirk Bogarde’s 
“image” or strike a blow for homo- 
sexuals, has died down now that we have 
seen that the film is perfectly all right. 
Bogarde turns out to be a fairly mild, 
non-practising homosexual, married and 
all that; and the film reflects, with sparks 
of protest from minor characters, the 
view that the law about homosexuality 
does more harm than good, in particular 
by providing the perfect breeding- 
ground for blackmail. 

As a film, too, it is all right.. Not 
great or fascinating, but very well done 
in detail, with considerable richness in 
the treatment of every character, how- 
ever unimportant. There is a widely 
held belief that queers are more inter- 
esting than ordinaries, but here, though 
the queers are made a touch more exotic, 
the ordinaries are done with just as 
much patient attention to their quirks. 

The film is in the form of a thriller, 
including one tiresome red herring of the 
old-fashioned sort, with Dirk Bogarde as 
the distinguished lawyer who is deter- 
mined, at the cost of ruining his career, 
to find out who is responsible for the 
suicide of the young man who has loved 
him and whom he has told to lay off 
because he (the barrister) is getting too 
fond of him. Though this plot provides 
nothing special by way of excitement, it 
keeps one’s interest up and allows room 
for a rather tentative exploration of the 
world of half-love. Luckily this is a 
subject about which people argue end- 
lessly, so the various bits of philo- 
sophising put into different characters’ 
mouths do not sound too like preaching. 
I wish, though, we could have a film in 
which the man who is about to ruin his 
career is not a top-notcher; someone 
who will only just make the grade into 
the success-bracket suffers from much 
stronger temptations and is also rather 
more credible. Bogarde’s lawyer, though 
played with firmness and attack, is a 
little too good at his job to be true. 


There is not a lot to say about Black 


Tights (Director: Terence Young) except 
that I enjoyed it enormously. It is four 
Roland Petit ballets (Cyrano, Carmen 
and two Parisian frivolities) done with 
lashings of colour and noise on a super- 
prodigious screen. It is consciously 
stagy; the battle scene in Cyrano is 
nothing like one of Olivier’s Shake- 
spearean mélées; about fifteen men on 
our side face about twenty rough- 
looking types who appear suddenly at 
the top of a wooden ramp. But the 
camera produces effects impossible on a 
real stage—Cyrano fighting, seen through 
a ludicrously intricate screen of enemy 
rapiers, and the banners tattering and 
falling as the battle ends. 

Even at earnest moments the dancers, 
in particular Petit himself and the lissom 
Zizi Jeanmaire, seem unable to suppress 
their cracking high spirits. One or two 
critics have objected to a few shots in 
which one saw only the feet of the 





dancers, but I can’t see why. It makes a 
change from those prolonged close-ups 
of lovers in which one sees only their 
heads, sometimes only one nose and 
one ear. 


It was a heavy week for films: we 
were shown Visconti’s portentous La 
Terra Trema, which is magnificent but 
too tough, honestly, for me. Those in 
better aesthetic training can see it at the 
National Film Theatre on the fifteenth 
of this month and the seventh of next. 
Everyone agrees that Cacoyannis’s Our 
Last Spring, a melodrama about adoles- 
cents in a minor Greek town, is a 
disappointment, but it has bits I shall 
remember for a long time, notably the 
well-known funeral games and a long 
sequence in which a boy wanders 
through a diplomatic shindig looking for 
the pert teenager he adores. 

— PETER DICKINSON 





Dirk Bocarpe as Melville Farr in Victim 
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“Well, Nancy, I was beginning to think I never should accomplish the merging of Trubshaw’s and Industrial Knitwear Co., Ltd.” 


ON THE AIR 


Commercial Influences 


OST people, sooner or later, learn 
to live with the TV commercials. 
Some develop a blind spot towards 
them: a slight movement of the mental 
frame-hold and words, jingles and 
pictures‘ slip conveniently out of focus. 
Some see them clearly and accept them 
passively as another manifestation of cosy 
affluence. Others enjoy them. “Best 
thing on the telly,” they tell me, “clever, 
expertly done, funny and above all cheer- 
ful. And if you don’t like them, you can 
always switch off, can’t you? You don’t 
have to watch them.” 

My usual answer to this is that I don’t 
know how to see selected ITA pro- 
grammes without taking in unwanted 
commercials on the side: the printed 
programmes lie glibly about the timing 
of scheduled events, make no allowance 
for the ads, and pressgang me into the 
commercial audience. So I do know 
what I’m talking about. 

But even if the viewer manages by 
some magic to avoid the commercials 
completely he cannot, I think, escape 
their influence. For some time now I 


have been edgily aware that the tech- 
niques of the admen are filtering through 
to the programmes—on both major 
channels. Especially jn the dramatic bits 
and pieces, the serials, and soon. Where 
before have I heard that peculiarly 
breathy voice? The voice of seductive 
Sue, the good-time cocktail girl who has 
the decently married Mr. Overforte in 
thrall? Why, in the cigarette ad, of 
course. Where before have I seen a 
publican as unnaturally matey and as in- 
sufferably dull as Old Travers in the 
Our Alley serial? In Fim’s Inn, the 
adman’s dream. And where before have 
I heard the murmurous female cooing 
that disfigures the sonic pattern of this 
otherwise admirable documentary on 
Venezuelan birds of plumage? I know: 
it is the selfsame voice of Mum in the 
Ozo commercials. “What is a Mum? A 
Mum is one who cares about her 
children’s social health, regulates and 
gentles their daily secretion of marsh 
gas ... A Mum is a Mum is a Mum.” 

I could go on. Instead I will invite the 
viewer to draw his own parallels, to 
identify the commercial originals of half 
the characters encountered in the ordinary 
programmes. Create a taste for filmy 
ads, so that viewers regard them as the 


“best thing on the telly,” and what else 
can we expect? Producers are not fools. 
With the audience already won over to 
the techniques of the commercials they 
cannot be expected to resist the tempta- 
tion of keeping the formulae intact. On 
both channels, I said. 

Nothing above has any relevance in a 
consideration of The Big Boys (BBC), 
one of the most moving and intelligent 
plays put on in recent months. The 
teaching profession lacks glamour for 
most people and in consequence is 
seldom—except in farce—used as material 
for dramatic art. But here Peter Nichols 
got to the roots of the business by com- 
paring the ‘teaching’ methods of two 
fairly typical primary school masters— 
one the earnest, breezy, no-nonsense 
instructor who believes passionately in 
knocking sense into his pupils’ nuts, the 
other, a sophisticated art-for-art’s-sake 
misfit. The clash of personalities, un- 
necessarily (for me) amplified by a wail 
of extramural scandal, was the stuff of 
really intelligent comment. I thank all 
concerned: the gifted producer Prudence 
FitzGerald, Ann Castle, Leslie Sands, 
Anthony Bate, and the designer of a 
realistically seedy school, David Butcher. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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LIFE AND SOCIOLOGY 
By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


Ideology and Society: Papers in 
Sociology and Politics. Donald G. 
MacRae. Heinemann, 25/- 


Sects and Society: The Sociology of 
Three Religious Groups in Britain. 
Bryan R. Wilson. Heinemann, 35/- 


HOUGH the sociologist may 
| indeed be the man who spends 
fifty thousand dollars to find his 
way to a whorehouse, and though he is 
perpetually condemned for obviousness, 
tediousness and unintelligibility, there 
can be no doubt that the sociological 
way of thinking is somehow particularly 
pertinent to our age, and that its usages 
have spilled over into the general 
thinking and the public consciousness 
much as the usages of literature spread 
in the nineteenth century. Every 
newspaper reporter and politician and 
social worker applies its assumptions. 
Sociology is, when all comes to all, just 
life; but it is a way of looking at life, 
and one that has both shaped and fallen 
well in with our contemporary lines of 
thinking. As Donald MacRae remarks 
in one of the essays in this lively 
collection, our attitudes to race have 
radically changed in this century, and 
one of the reasons is the spread of the 
discoveries of sociology and anthro- 
pology; on the other hand, one would 
add, a like relativism has obscured the 
fact that certain civilisations are posi- 
tively superior—by such unsociological 
measures as their comparative moral 
complexity, stock of tradition, wisdom, 
etc.—and the loss of this evangelical 
conviction (which Russia and America 
retain) can be internationally dangerous. 
Likewise Mr. MacRae fascinatingly 
demonstrates that most attacks on the 
social sciences emerge from irrationality 
and obscurantism; yet sociologists tend 
not to allow for the degree to which 
irrationality and obscurantism are func- 
tional and necessary in the conduct of 
life. 
_It is the encounter of these two ver- 
sions of living which in the end makes 
Dr. Wilson’s study of three Christian 
sects—the Elim Foursquare Gospel 
Church, the Christian Scientists and 


the Christadelphians—such a fascinating 
book. It has already been criticised for 
its stylistic complexity and its “starved 
abstractness,” two qualities which seem 
to me to make it larger and more in- 
teresting than a simple impressionistic 
study. For Dr. Wilson puts the growth 
of sects into the context of the growing 
disturbance of our society. Adherence 
to sects arises from some separatist 
principle; their attraction tends to be 
for people seeking an ethic divergent 
from that of the wider society. Sects 
offer religious sanction for conduct and 
practices which have an_ essentially 
sociological and psychological utility. 
But though the theoretic contribution 
of the book is clearly substantial, it is 
its fascinating matter that will draw 
the general reader. The variousness of 
religious experience and the institutions 
that have grown up to provide and chan- 
nel it; the different phases and forms 
of evangelism, revivalism, speaking in 
tongues; the charismatic attraction of 
such leaders as Mrs. Baker Eddy; the 
factors which induce persons to commit 
themselves to one sect as against 
another—all this makes splendid history, 
and a history that illustrates the now 
declining expansiveness of nineteenth- 
century religious life, and indeed its 
fullness. Dr. Wilson has unearthed a 
great deal of closed and concealed 
information; and it is evident that 
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his strategy of approach would give 
revealing data about splinter groups 
in many other areas—from CND to 
teddy-boyism. 

The inquisitive layman, prying into 
sociology, would find both these books 
valuable—Dr. Wilson’s for its exhibition 
of the objective approach at its best, 
Mr. MacRae’s for its urbane, rational 
and common-sensical approach to many 
issues, particularly in the vexed field of 
class and politics. It is a more public 
book (at times perhaps too public; the 
brilliant essay on “Advertising and 
Sociology” seems a shade too much 
influenced by the audience of advertising 
men to whom it was delivered). The 
sociologist, it becomes evident, is much 
more than being the man who tells us 
what we already know in highly inflated 
language; he genuinely possesses a new 
epistemology. Sociology is not however 
the whole of life, and that is as 
well. The tendency to regard groups 
as inherently more significant than in- 
dividuals, and representative activity as 
more interesting than the idiosyncratic; 
the rootless and potentially unrespon- 
sible nature of its thinking; the danger 
of rape by description—we are apt 
to think of anything we see described as 
in need of reform—are disturbing faces 
of the discipline. And next, too, we need 
a sociology of sociologists. There is 
some justice in the accusation that parts 
of the field consist of the disinherited 
and socially alienated researching into 
the disinherited and socially alienated; 
and it is the stamp of responsibility on 
these two books that adds much to their 
substance. 


NEW NOVELS 

Family Jewels. Petru Dumitriu. Collins, 
21/- 

The Crystal Gazers. Sylvia Clayton. 
Faber, 15/- 

The Horsehair Sofa. 
Hart-Davis, 16/- 

Beyond the Eleventh Hour. S. B. Hough. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 15/- 


FTER all the clever little novels 
which are written to-day there is 
satisfaction in handling a big, 

copious work that traces whole families 
through several generations and seems to 
be in training to become a three-decker. 
Family Jewels, by Petru Dumitriu, is a 
vast novel on the Tolstoyan pattern 
about Rumania in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The peasants, 
starving and treated as animals, are 
rising prematurely against a corrupt and 
selfish aristocracy, only to be mown down 
by squadrons of cavalry. The ferment 
of revolution is just starting, but the 
risings are sporadic and lack a central 
leadership; great houses are burned 
down and the countryside is littered with 


David Hughes. 
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carriages full of fleeing ladies in evening 
dress, but by next day most of the rebels 
are locked up. The trouble with Mr. 
Dumitriu’s aristocrats is that without 
exception they are a despicable crew, 
none of whom would have hesitated to 
strangle his grandmother if by doing so 
he could have added to his already 
enormous fortune. No doubt they were 
beyond contempt, but it would have been 
a relief to come on one who had some 
faint inclination to decency. This 
novel is valuable for its slices of fat 
feudal life, lushly hospitable in palatial 
town houses and on huge country estates ; 
these are well described, but I found 
it disjointed and diffuse, with uncom- 
fortable jumps between the generations. 
There is no dominating character to give 
it direction. 

However, the economy of the clever 
little novel is still attractive. In The 
Crystal Gazers Sylvia Clayton gives a 
dry, objective picture of a slightly 
phony mental nursing home and of 
its fringe of eccentric inmates who 
retain some hope of returning to the 
world outside. Miss Clayton’s character- 
isation is sharp and witty; her tweeded 
Oxford don, Miss Dawlish, acid of 
tongue and resistant to humbug, is a 
fine creation. One gets a deep sense of 
the maddening frustration felt by patients 
whose only insanity is the fear of a ner- 
vous outbreak that might delay their 
escape from the wearing routine of 
insulin injections and electric shocks; the 
impression of a small society artificially 
on its best behaviour is drawn with great 
perception. Only the edges are slightly 
blurred, and Miss Clayton makes a 
definite mark with this first novel. 

The Horsehair Sofa is an odd little 
book that starts very amusingly and then 
slowly peters out. The comedy of a 
marriage that is blissfully happy every- 
where except in bed, it is rich in euphe- 
mism and David Hughes gets full marks 
for exemplary tact. His account of the 
embarrassments of the first night of a 
honeymoon in a ghastly hotel may not be 
recommended reading for Aunt Hester, 
but it is very funny and as an antidote to 
the romantic view of marriage refreshing. 
But this vein is soon worked out, and 
thereafter Mr. Hughes’s invention is 
strained till it creaks. 

One admires S. B. Hough’s courage 
while one deplores his waste of effort. 


In Beyond the Eleventh Hour he has 
worked out with great care and consider- 
able plausibility exactly what would 
happen in a world nuclear war, and the 
result is less a novel than a fantastic 
documentary. As one suspects, the mess, 
he thinks, would be gigantic and the end 
a topsy-turvy stalemate. Beginning with 
conventional weapons, his war quickly 
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moves into the nuclear phase, and with 
the Russians in Watford and most of 
the world’s cities obliterated America is 
caught napping, her bombs expended, by 
the Japanese on the Pacific coast. In 
spite of its narrative skill Mr. Hough’s 
book is no more frightening than the 
newspapers, and all its characters are 
made of cardboard. — ERIC KEOWN 





ORIENTAL WAR AND PEACE 


The Road Past Mandalay. John Masters. 

Michael Joseph, 21/- 

This is a companion volume to 
Bugles and a Tiger, and deals with the 
period of the Second World War during 
which the author served with distinction 
in the Middle East, India and Burma. 
Mr. Masters’s descriptions of military 
operations are always vivid, factual and 
evocative; he succeeds, moreover, in 
communicating, most convincingly, the 
emotions of those participating. What he 
lacks is the faculty for making such 
experiences memorable, so that one 
remembers them years later, as one 
remembers, for example, the atmosphere 
of the prison camp in The Enormous 
Room. It is the ‘difference, perhaps, 
between journalism and literature. 

As a journalist, however, Mr. Masters 
is first-rate. Occasionally he lapses into a 
rather embarrassing facetiousness, and 
is apt to write of people suffering from 
“complexes” when he means that they 
are just worried or dissatisfied; surely, 
too, he misquotes the words of the song 
“T Belong to Glasgow.” But as war books 
go, this is a very good one, continuously 
readable and often very exciting. 

— JOCELYN BROOKE 


City of Lingering Splendour. John 

Blofield. Hutchinson, 30/- 

The author describes his latest volume 
of Chinese reminiscences as a frank 
account of exotic pleasures but it is much 
more than just that. To be sure many 
paragraphs gloat over bewilderingly 
queer, delicious eatables established in 
secretly handed-down recipes, yet in this 
account of his much-loved Peking as he 
knew it before the Second World War it is 
a special spiritual atmosphere that this 
English Buddhist scholar is creating. 
Although the narrative moves mainly 


by way of descriptions of gardens and 
buildings and fragments of conversations 
with friends, Confucian, Buddhist of 
Taoist, the book leaves one with a sense 
of profound unveiling. 

Sipping a sugared infusion of chry- 
santhemum petals or listening to ex- 
quisite music softer than the buzzing of 
a bee in a land of vampire foxes and por- 
celain pagodas inclines him and us to 
reach terms of affectionate intimacy with 
those of a different race. For once we are 
made to understand how western civil- 
isation could ever rightly come to be 
regarded as mere outer barbarism. 

— CC. CONWAY PLUMBE 


The Sultans Came to Tea. 
Mawer. Murray, 21/- 
“The first time is always the worst,” 

observed a British official’s wife when 

Mrs. Knox-Mawer reached Aden with 

her husband, the newly appointed Chief 

Magistrate. Far from being the worst 

it was a bright, kaleidoscopic experience, 

and Mrs. Knox-Mawer enjoyed every 
moment. She describes it with a sharp 
eye for character: describing the Passage 
to India memsahib, the ebullient local 
tailor, the resourceful Somali bearer and, 
no less vividly, the two Sultans whom she 
made her friends. She rode and shot 
with them, she went to tea with their 
harems (“ there were no eunuchs standing 
at the entrance, only a couple of small 
children swinging on the nursery gate 
at the top step”). And how she sym- 
pathised with Ahmina, just seventeen, 
who was so far unbetrothed: “English 
lessons in the morning,” lamented 


June Knox- 


Ahmina, “rest in the afternoon, drive im 
the evening when it is dark, in a closed 
car of course.” Not everyone’s notion of 
bliss. This is a gay, illuminating and welF 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


written book. 
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HOW IT GOT COLD 
Russia and the West Under Lenin and 

Stalin. George F. Kennan. Hutchinson, 

40/- 

In his new book—largely drawn from 
lectures delivered at Oxford and Har- 
vard during the past few years—Mr. 
Kennan traces the course of Russia’s 
dealings with the West from the 1917 
Revolution to the end of Worid War II. 
This study has all the qualities we have 
learned to expect from him—high powers 
of exposition, an excellent gift of narra- 
tive, a nice sense of timing in the use 
of anecdote to light up the historical 
moment. Wilson, Lloyd George, Chich- 
erin, Curzon, Paléologue—each con- 
tributes vividly to the unfolding and 
complicated -tale. 

The book develops and sustains its 
theme admirably and its author has 
done right to keep his lecturer’s style 
throughout. The urbane Princetonian 
voice continues to address us, carrying 
his hearers through Brest-Litovsk, the 
Archangel Expedition, the intervention 
in Siberia, the Peace Conference and the 
foundation of the Comintern, on into 
the era of Stalin. Here urbanity ceases 
abruptly. His seventeen-page chapter on 
“Stalin as a Statesman” is the sharpest 
and most vigorous assessment of that 
evil personality that any Western his- 
torian has yet attempted. As Mr. 
Kennan writes: 

“We know pretty well to-day what at 
one time we could only suspect: that this 
was a man of incredible criminality, of 
criminality effectively without limits; a 
man apparently foreign to the very 
experience of love, without pity or mercy 
...@man who was most dangerous of all 
to those who were his closest collabora- 
tors in crime, because he liked to be the 
sole custodian of his own secrets . . .” 

About his own half of the world, 
Mr. Kennan has no illusions. “There is, 
let me assure you,” he tells us, “nothing 
In nature more egocentrical than an 
embattled democracy.”” Yet this account 
of Russian-West relations ends on a 
note of hopeful sanity. This may not 
be the best of all conceivable worlds, 
“but it is a tolerable one and it is worth 
living in. I think our foremost aim 
to-day should be to keep it physically in- 
tact in an age when men have acquired, for 
the first time, the means of destroying it.” 

— ADAM SARGENT 


Q SIDE 
A History of the Uniforms of the British 


Army, Vol. Ill. Cecil C. P. Lawson. 
Norman Military Publications, 45/- 


Many unusual units are dealt with in 
this third volume of Mr. Lawson’s work, 
profusely illustrated by the author. We 
learn that there was a ‘“‘Garde du Corps 
du Roy” as early as Edward III, in 1336 
mounted archers being recruited for it 
from Wales and Cheshire. The Yeomen 
of the Guard, possibly in existence 
before Bosworth, were also largely 
recruited in Wales on the accession of 
Henry VII. In 1761 a regiment of 
Black Musketiers was raised, but later 
unhappily allowed to slip out of the 
Army List. Cuban Chasseurs supplied 
an unusual note in 1795, their dress 
“a check shirt open at the collar to 
expose the neck from which hangs a 
crucifix, a wide pair of check trousers, a 
straw hat . . . a long straight machet.” 
They sound rather a “beat” corps. In 
1768 there was an order that no colonel 
was to put his personal arms or crest 
on any part of the appointments of 
the regiment under his command. It is 
interesting to note that in 1625—and that 
period generally—obsolete arms were 
sent to Virginia, so that a thirteenth- 
century suit of armour might to this day 
be discovered in the Deep South. This 
is a study full of interest. 

— ANTHONY POWELL 


CREDIT BALANCE 

Guardians of Time. Poul Anderson. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Four stories about time- 
travel. The hero goes to the court of King 
Cyrus in 600 Bc; to that of King Hengist 
a thousand years later (‘I hight Uffa 
Hundingsson”’); to a_ thirteenth-century 
California invaded by Mongols; and to a 
twentieth-century USA inhabited by Celts. 
Alas, no real attempt is made to counter the 
paradoxes consequent on movement into the 
past. 
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London. William Gaunt, with photo- 
graphs by Eric de Mare. Batsford, 21]-. 
A de luxe guidebook to London. Not 
especially exhaustive, but intelligently ob- 
served and written, illustrated by innumer- 
able good photographs, and printed on 
paper it is a delight to touch. 


The Voice of the Dolphins. Dr. Leo 
Szilard. Gollancz, 15/-. When one has 
complained so long about the illiteracy of 
SF, it is disappointing to find literate SF 
which is dull and flat. Dr. Szilard’s ideas 
are promising (educated dolphins; Russian- 
directed war-crimes trials after World 
War III; extraterrestrial beings investigating 
Grand Central Station after a nuclear 
armageddon) but his writing boring. 








“Now don’t get excited—it’ll only be me switching on the 
vacuum cleaner!” 

















FOR WOMEN * 
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Operation Stella 


9 aeal the same young man had 
called every few days for over 
three months to take out my daughter, 
it appeared that she was going steady. 

Then he said we must all meet his 
mother. She lived in the country and 
was a prominent member of a senior 
Army wives cum county set, sat on 
committees, and sounded terrifyingly 
efficient. He said we would like her. 
He said his father had no sense of 
humour at all and was very dull and old. 
I said how old. He said fifty-two. I 
winced. 

The first invitation was side-stepped 
through our inability to be in the 
country at the right time. The second 
one likewise. Eventually a date suitable 
to all parties was arranged. Uncle was 
included also. This gave me a little 
courage. Uncle is misleading on first 
acquaintance. 

I take great pleasure in not being a 
traditional grey-haired mum, but felt 
guilty about it now. I knew my skirts 
were too short and tight for the forth- 
coming encounter, especially when I 
sat down. If I left the top fasteners 
undone, the skirt would slip down two 
inches. Would it slip too far and bring 


disaster? I decided to fasten normally 
and stand up all the time. 

I use too much make up. I would go 
au naturel except for a touch of pale 
lipstick. “No,” said my daughter. 
“You look ghastly without your face. 
Be yourself,” she insisted. ‘They'll 
find you out sooner or later.” 

Pondering on this, I suddenly realised 
my husband was arriving only on the 
fatal day to start his leave. He would 
drive us mad fussing around. I had an 
idea. My husband always stops at 
Uncle’s en route for our cottage. 
They are both Service minded. I 
would organise the project as an 
Exercise. Habit would be too strong. 
They would obey whatever I laid down, 
whereas they would stubbornly refuse 
to fall in with any suggestions I made 
verbally. 

Operation Stella—the first name I 
thought of—came into being. I sent it 
off to Uncle. It said:— 

1. At approximately 11.00 hrs. this 
Wednesday Childe will arrive at 
Wheatfield Cottage en route for 
Old Cottage. You will detain 
him for the day. 

2. You will give him a substantial 


Anxiety State 


A ary I am truly tranquillised, I think 

Only of pears and cream, and pastel pink, 
Music and ballet (classical for choice), 

And of the local grocer’s soothing voice. 

Pill after pill, my swiftly muted views 

On boring homely chores and foreign news 

And wrongs and rights and rotas, routes and writs, 
And being atom-bombed to little bits 

Fade into insignificance before 

The dread the doctor won’t prescribe me more. 


— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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early luncheon and see that he 
rests all the afternoon. Neither 
of you is to indulge in a mid-day 
session at the Anchor. 

3. At 17.30 hrs. precisely, Childe 
will arrive at Old Cottage, attired 
in dark suit, white shirt, stiff 
collar. He will be given one gin, 
and will then drive Childes, Mrs, 
and Miss, to the yard of the Horse 
and Groom. 

4. The Childe entourage will arrive 
at 17.55 hrs. You will be waiting 
in your car. You cannot wait 
inside the H. and G. because they 
do not open until 18.00 hrs. You 
will be attired as Childe (above). 

5. Childe, Miss, will leave our car 
and enter yours. This will ensure 
your arrival at the Manor on time, 

6. Childe and I will leave for the 
Manor, arriving at 18.10 hrs. 
precisely. You and Childe, Miss, 
will arrive at 18.14 hrs. 

7. You and Childe will behave with 
the charm and decorum of which 
you are both capable on occasion. 
Both will drink sparingly. Even 
if bored to tears, you will not let 
conversation flag. 

8. We shall make our farewells a 
19.15 hrs. precisely. 

Gentlemen, I expect your co-opera- 
tion in this Exercise. 

Remember a young girl’s happiness 
is at stake. 

This worked. That is until 18.10 
hrs. precisely. My husband fluffed 
driving in at the Manor gates. Our car 
is a wide vintage model. My husband 
said he was too nervous to take the 
sweep. He didn’t mind tearing one of 
his wings off, but it wouldn’t look 
good to have part of their gate on 
his bonnet. We walked up the drive 
It seemed endless. 

We entered. They looked human. 
When Uncle arrived with my daughter 
on schedule, we were all in animated 
conversation. 

By 18.30 hrs. we found they were 
not only human, they were fun. They 
were nice. Dad was very attractive and 
the dryness of his humour was matched 
by his Martinis. My pair had to work 
hard to keep up with his intake. They 
didn’t grumble. I suspected that 
Mum’s past had been far mor 
interesting than mine. 

My daughter and I beamed happily 
at each other. 
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At 20.15 hrs. we departed. We 
seemed to have been there no time at all. 
The walk down the drive seemed very 
short. 

We went to Uncle’s for dinner. He 
and my husband were in splendid 
form. They even confessed that until 
17.00 hrs. Operation Stella had not 
been followed to the letter. They had 
found it necessary, they said, to visit 
Woodsworth, the market town, before 
lunch. There they had been lured into 
the Crown by an old friend they had 
met in the grocer’s. They had lunched 
only at 15.20 hrs. and had fallen asleep 


afterwards. In fact Childe’s arrival at 
Old Cottage on time had been touch 
and go. 

The young man turned up after 
dinner, also delighted. They had 
liked us. We were all happy. 

It was a pity that a week or two after 
this, my daughter and the young man 
had a violent disagreement and parted 
company. 

The experience has been useful. 
No doubt Operation Stella will be 
repeated many times before our daughter 
is finally off our hands. 

—DIANA CHILDE 


A Market On My Stoep 


gh can buy anything on a South 
African doorstep. Those high- 
pressure stoep salesmen who once 
confined their wares to medical books 
and moth-balls are turning their talents 
to more interesting lines. When I saw 
an elderly, bearded gentleman staggering 
beneath the weight of two large suit- 
cases I thought some long lost uncle had 
found me at last, but my fears were 
dispelled when he opened the cases, 


- They contained layer upon layer of pink 


embroidered corsets. 

“But, Moddom, how can you say no 
thank you?—these are from France, for 
YOU. Just let me show you vun 
model.” 

He eyed me for size and delved into 
the bottom of the case. 

“Dis iss de vun,” he exclaimed with 
excitement as he slipped the garment 
from its plastic bag and held it up to the 
sun. 

“You see it’s perforated, all over 
airconditioned, please, Madam, make a 
small depossit, and it’s YOURS!” 

Cosmetics and perfumes have be- 
come regular front-door features. An 
ex-Naval stoker sells these, handling 
them as carefully as if they were 
explosives. He is as competent in his 
sales talk as any beauty salon assistant. 

“Never neglect your neck,” he tells 
me. “No matter how young a woman’s 
face may look, if her neck is crépey— 
it gives her age away.” 

Once he unscrewed a pot of skinfood, 
dipped in a finger, and rubbed the 
sweet smelling balm over a tattooed 
dragon on his forearm. 


“Get a whiff o’ that, Mum—lovely 
stuff ain’t it?” 

The suit-length salesman is at the 
door more often than the rest of them, 
and his suit-lengths are always a few 
yards too short. The last one who called 
insisted I see the “Good English 
quality” of the material. 

“Til tell you a secret,” he said in 
hushed tones. “I’ve just come off one 
of the ships . . . and I brought this with 
me\’? He unwound the roll, but before 
he got half way he realised he had 
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forgotten to trim the selvedge where 
“MADE IN JAPAN” glistened in 
gold paint. His enthusiasm waned as 
he re-rolled the length; it was a long 
job. 

I was hanging the washing on the 
line when an Italian appeared at the 
back gate with a bargain offer of washing 
bleach. He told me my washing could 
be much whiter. He said he was selling 
the bleach as a side line, he was really a 
concert singer. While I pegged up, he 
made himself comfortable on an up- 
turned bucket and sang with all his 
heart. I never bought the bleach. 

Watches and jewellery are another 
“*stoep line.’’ African salesmen sell these, 
and carry their wares in a brief case. 
Other African salesmen barter rather 
than sell. I was offered a goat-skin in 
exchange for a petticoat, and a dozen 
eggs for a blanket. Shirts, jerseys, socks 
and skirts have been displayed at my 
front door from time to time, as well as 
flavouring essences, herbs, cookery aids, 
hair grower, liver pills and tea-trays. 

Broom and basket sellers have their 
seasons, but the teacosy-maker is always 
around. My favourites are the feather- 
duster makers who come only once a 
year—after Christmas when turkey 
feathers are plentiful. Even so, I have 
never bought a feather duster from one. 

— PEGGY MORRIS 


"ZA “Cynthia!” 
{ 




















TOBY COMPETITIONS 








No. 183—Sink-Side 
OMPETITORS are asked for three 
quotations from the chapter on 
Washing Up in a manual of 
etiquette. Limit: 120 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, September 20. Address to 
Tosy Competition No. 183, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 180 

(Away From It All) 
Competitors were asked for an ex- 
tract from 4 tourist brochure issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce, or something 
of the sort, on their dream _ island. 
Absence of transistors, aeroplanes and 
bingo was the main theme. Absence of 
wives was popular too. The winner is: 

AVIS BLUNDELL JONES 

CULM VALE 
STOKE CANON 
DEVON 


WELCHOME THO! SOLA NELDA, 


200 Kms square and situade in Tuscan 
Peninsula. 

Her multiform attractions include her 
hot air, her sparking sea, and her 
irrestible bitches. She has much 
sweetness of visible horizons. 

Also her old fish and fresh wine make 
exciting gastronomic experience. 

Meer 11ldays each year part cloudy 
make just celebration of island. 

Few Hotels built in accordance with 
last improvements and all comfort. 





Furthermore the soil’s wealth makes 
benefit from the camping. 

VISIT NELDA AND YOU WILL 
NEVER RETURN HOME. 


Following are the runners-up: 


ARISE and GO 


Visit the Lake-isle of Innisfree. 
Open at last to the motoring public. 
Travel by the newly commissioned 
diesel-engined car-ferry and drop slowly 
into the atmosphere of The Wattle Motel. 
Enjoy the local dish of beans and honey or 
let your imagination run freely over the 
resources of our international cuisine. 
No longer need the Bee-loud glade 
distract or the silence prove oppressive. 
Glow on the beaches in the Noon-day. 
Spend your evenings dancing to 
**The Linnet Swing.” 
. L. Paisley, 305 Brooklands 
Wythenshawe, Manchester 


Tired of the noise and bustle of our so- 
called civilisation? You, too, can get away 
from it all, as hundreds have done before 
you. Choose a world-famous haven for 
your tropic holiday. Few who have come 
to bask in the sunshine here have ever left 
these golden shores! Soak up the sun while 
Caribbean waves wash the beach and trade 
winds whisper tales of long ago! And so 
incredibly reasonable—food and accommoda- 
tion cost practically nothing in this island 
paradise where so many have retired to end 
their days, far from the frustrations of urban 
life. No cars, no trams, no television. 

Address inquiries to: Devil's Island 
Chamber of Commerce, Cayenne, French 
Guiana. 

Kenneth M. King, 
Woodcote Park, Purley 


Road, 


“The Studio,” Great 


Here is coming sometime Inglish folks 
to staying for pace and quiet of Hotel 


Rey Davis 
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Paradiso in Salamanda. In the hotel are 
keeping alway many famous Vini dij 
Salamanda which exceed even of Ischia in 
strong delight and good taste. Also is 
always fresh many seafood, lobster, scampi, 
squibs, marine fish and others, cooked at 
required by Angelo. 

Is on Salamanda remain of Roman 
temple of Neptune not much remaining, 
Wonderfull views. Boat for hire of touring 
island or fish at cheap price. Service of 
steamer to Reggio Thursdays. (No aero- 
plane.) 

W. G. Hunt, Stonehaven, Headley Down, 
Bordon, Hants. 


. ..A stroll up the pathway from the 
Shores of Gold brings one to the delightful 
Gardens themselves—an Elysian spectacle 
indeed for those who can appreciate un- 
spoilt beauty. (Admission 2s. 6d. adults, 
1s. children and Classics students.) Domina- 
ting the unicorn enclosure stands the proud 
Tree of Golden Apples, guarded by the 
Hundred-headed Dragon (no dogs admitted). 
The Hesperides themselves may be found 
acting as charming hostesses in the Ambrosia 
Bar of the new Butlin’s camp nearby. 

NO GIANTS ADMITTED. 


Derek Greatrex, ‘‘Fermain,’ 58 Kings 
Way, Harrow, Middlesex 
**Sludyanguwado scahram!’’ Our happy 


island welcome song soon repels the ordinary 
tourist. THERE ARE FEW TOURISTS 
IN SLUDYANGUWADO. A hostile 
people, we will leave you alone. There are 
no souvenirs, no local crafts, no typical 
products, no indigestible foods. We import 
good foreign food free of charge from three 
power blocs interested in developing Sludy- 


anguwado. We have no Customs officers. 
Bring what you like. There is nothing to 
take away. 

Money is not necessary. Having no 


forms of our own to fill, the people collect 
forms, and will gladly accept these. Bring 
all the application forms you can find. 
Income Tax forms, used or unused, are 
highly valued by the Sludyanguwadovian 
collector. 

Come to Sludyanguwado, and be ignored! 


G. V. Prosser, 39 Penylan Road, Cardiff 
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Esso Chemicals Division 
50 Stratton Street, London WI 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER * SOLVENTS 
PARAMINS * ETHYLENE * BUTADIENE 
YROPYLENE *‘ NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 
BUTON RESINS * POLYISOBUTYLENE 
XO ALCOHOLS * HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE * SULPHUR 
HEPTENE * AROMATIC TAR * WAXES 


CHEMICALS 





Every time 
you see 
a new Car 
think of 


ESSO 


This time, we don’t mean petrol or oil. Take those tyres, now. 
Rubber . . . from the hot, steaming, rain-forests of Hampshire, 
where Esso make butadiene. This makes synthetic rubber, and 
that makes tyre manufacturers raise a heart-warming cheer. They 
cheer again for carbon black—it makes tyres tough as well as 
black —anda lot of that comes from Esso’s aromatic tars. And they 
cheer, for the third time, over inner tubes made of Butyl rubber, 
a product which Esso pioneered. Pump upa Butyl tube and it stays 
hard—for months and months—after ordinary tubes have col- 
lapsed, breathless. Passing now to Esso and the PVC upholstery 
on the car seats .. . but we’ll save that till next time. For now, 
just hang on to this vital fact: Esso means business in chemicals. 
Got it? Good. 

PS Small cheer from small boy for small car—made, this time, 
of polythene, which is made from Esso’s ethylene. 





ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 








‘Very very 
200d — 
shoes 


With a masterly, masculine 
elegance. Cut from splendid, 
rich leathers with the flair 
that means style—and the 
skill that spells comfort. In 
many styles, casual and for- 
mal. For an illustrated leaflet 
and list of stockists write to 


Dept P. 32. 


CROCKETT ‘ 
& JONES 


OF NORTHAMPTON 


ROMSEY In new shades including Chocolate, . 
Dark Olive, Sand and Taupe Suede 95/- (‘G’ fitting 97/6) Ya 












ANADIN 


Relieves 
Pain fast 


* 
Releases Pressure 


* 
Eases 
Tension 


1 Nothing 









How to Relieve 
TENSE 
NERVOUS 


HEADACHES 


HOW THESE HEADACHES START 

Many headaches start somewhere you’d never 
suspect—in the muscles of the back of the neck 
and scalp. When you get “nervy” these muscles 
tighten up, causing pressure on nerve endings 
and tiny blood vessels and resulting in pain. In 
turn the pain builds up more tightness, more 
pressure and makes your headache worse. 

HOW ANADIN RELIEVES NERVOUS HEADACHES 
The special Anadin formula gets straight to the 
root of the trouble, by soothing nerves and 
relaxing the tautness as well as relieving pain. 
Anadin helps you to throw off depression too— 
leaves you calm, cheerful, relaxed. Always insist 
on ‘Anadin’ Tablets. 


acts faster than 


ANADIN 


*Anadin’ Tablets—zo for 2/- 50 for shee: 
aad 100 for 6/8 (economy size) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE Xil! 


Impressionist and modern paintings, sculp 
Lefevre. Contemporary paintings. Leger. 
master paintings and early English watercolo 
Leicester. Artists of fame and promi 
Marlborough. Some aspects of 20th-century 
Mayor. English and French paintings. ¢ 
Roberts & Tunnard. [Italian and Englis, 
paintings and sculpture (until September {1)) 
Tate. Max Ernst. Tooth. Corot to Picassy 
Waddington. Janke! Adler. 


SHOPS 








Until September 23 Peter Jones are showing 
Italian furniture in their exhibition room 
Starting September 18 for one week they ar 
having a window display of the latest kitche 
equipment and gadgets. In their hardwar 
department Derry & Toms have the ne 
American kitchen storage jars... From Septemb 
18 is the “Lily of France” fitting week and o 
September 19, 20 and 21, in the fabric departmen 
there are “ Viyella by the yard” fashion parade 
The material has been made up in variou 
patterns. 

From September 18 to 30, on the ground flo 
of John Lewis, there are “Know Your Skin 
beauty demonstrations featuring Orlane cosmetic, 
Consultant available. Starting the same day 
Selfridges, in their Exhibition Hall, is a o 
week display and demonstration of Elizabeth 
Arden products. ‘This store is having Autum 
fashion shows in the dress department at 11 
am and 3 pm on September 13, same times p 
5.45 pm the day after, 3 pm September 15. A 
Marshall & Snelgrove lunchtime _fashio 
parades start September 19 and continue eve 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday until 
November 23. New in the furnishing fabric 
department is a wide range of Sekers materialsi 
various designs. On September 13 and 14, in th 
fabric department of Dickins & Jones, there ¥ 
be informal shows at frequent intervals featurin 
Garigue and Roosen materials made up in variou 
patterns. 

At Simpson’s on September 14, 15, 18 and ff 
at 3.30 pm Signor Fabiani’s new ready-to-wea 
collection will be modelled, and at Harrods of 
September 19, 20 and 21 there will be fashion m 
the French room at 11.30 am and 3 pm. Ont 
third floor on the above dates at 2.45 pm clothe 
by Heim are to be shown. New in this store ar 
Terylene loose covers for bedheads, invalid bed 
rests and various mattress overlays. Maples hav 
separate departments for mattresses, divans and 
studio couches and Bourne & Hollingsworth ar 
featuring all leading makes of bedding. 











RESTAURANT SELECTION 





Luba’s Bistro, 6 Yeoman’s Row, Brompton Rd. 
SW3. Crammed with young people who don 
mind waiting for a table. Basically Russial 
cooking, lavish, cheap (square meal for 7/6) 
Dinners only, not Sundays. No licence; good pul 
opposite. ; 
Nineteen, 19 Mossop St., SW3. A useful oasi 
in deepest Chelsea; a bit cramped but di 
armingly friendly. Cooking has a Russian ti 
No licence but a pub next door. Booking advisabl@ TH) 
but not absolutely vital. Charges very moderalt 
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Vherever you go... . 


jo safer 
on Goodyear 


AR OR FAST—travel the road to enchantment 
Fi Italy, but be sure to make your grand 
tour on 3-‘T Nylon tyres by Goodyear. Visit 
Venice, fairy-tale city dreaming on the 
Adriatic shore ... ancient Sienna, famed for 
the Palio. See Naples, set amid the Mediterra- 
nean magic of its wonderful bay... enjoy the 
glories of fabulous Florence...and of Rome, 
the Eternal City, with its great churches, 
palaces and parks. Wherever you go. 
mediaeval town, vivid modern city, sun-soaked 
coastal Riviera... go safer with the strength 
and protection of triple-tough 3-T Nylon cord 
and the sure grip of the famous Self-Adjusting 
Tread. AutostradaorAppianWay—fitGoodyear 
—you'llbemilesahead with miles more togoon. 





Italy—smiling land of sunshine and song. Gay, 
glamorous, romantic, a treasure-house of breath- 
taking beauty with glorious golden beaches, 
mighty mountains and gem-like lakes. A truly won- 
derful country that offers you unequalled motoring 
pleasure as you drive through on Goodyear tyres. 


3:T NYLON TYRES by 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 
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“Seat / 


Player's players trump the rest 


The first and golden rule for card players is Smoke, Shuffle 
and Cut. And that’s where Player’s players have the advantage. 
They start off with a smooth Player’s cigarette, a tactical 
indulgence to clear their minds for action. Then at any game 
from nine-card brag to beggar-your-neighbour, they are cool, 


calculating and as happily ruthless as old Mr. Hoyle himself, 
the man who made the rules. He had to make the rules; back 
there in the seventeenth century it was the only way he could 
win. He had no smooth Player’s to soothe his mind and 


sharpen his wits. People love Player’s 
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